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Essential Elements of Lasting Peace 


“WE MUST NOT FALTER NOW” 


By HARRY S. TRUMAN, President of the United States 
Delivered at the dedication of Memorial Park to the dead of two world wars, Little Rock, Arkansas, June 11, 1949 


OVERNOR McMATH, Mister Mayor of Little 

Rock, Comrades of the Thirty-fifth Division and 

Ladies and Gentlemen: We are here to dedicate 
this beautiful park to the dead of two world wars whose 
memory we should always hold dear. 

‘The brave men who lost their lives in those wars would 
approve of the way you have chosen to honor them. This 
park will be a place of rest and recreation. It is fitting 
that a war memorial should be something that can be used 
ind enjoyed by the people. Nothing could be more appro- 
priate than to devote a war memorial to those values of 
human life which our soldiers died to preserve—the values 
of freedom and peace. 

We are not a militaristic nation. We do not glorify the 
military way of life. Some nations have taken greater pride 
in their military victories than in any other of their na- 
tional achievements, but it has never been so with this great 
ountry. When we think of war, it is with a prayer that 
the sacrifices our dead have made will never have to be re- 
peated. 

ResoLutTions Not ENouGH 

After every war we have solemnly: resolved to prevent 
future wars. We have learned, however, that it is not 
enough to make resolutions. It is not enough to utter them 
in speeches or engrave them on monuments. We have 
learned that we must devote the best efforts of our whole 
nation to make those resolutions come true. 

We entered the First World War to restore peace and to 
preserve human freedom; but when that war was finished 
we turned aside from the task we had begun. We turned 
our backs upon the League of Nations—the international 
organization which was established to maintain peace. We 
ignored the economic problems of the world and adopted a 
tariff policy which only made them worse. We let our do- 
mestic- affairs fall into the hands of selfish interests. 

We tailed to join with others to take the steps which 
might have prevented a second World War. 


This time we are fully aware of the mistakes that were 
made in the past. We are on guard against the indifference 
and isolationism which can only lead to the tragedy of war. 
This time we will not let our decisions be made for us by 
a little group of men who are concerned only with their 
own special interests. 

This time we have taken vigorous and far-reaching meas- 
ures to preserve peace and restore prosperity throughout the 
world. We have assumed the responsibility which I believe 
God Almighty intended this great Republic to assume after 
the first World War. We have shouldered the enormous 
responsibilities that go with our tremendous strength. 

We have been fortunate in having many public servants 
of ability and vision who have devoted themselves to the 
problems of foreign affairs and national defense. We have 
able leaders in the Congress who have mastered the com- 
plex details of our relations with other nations. They have 
made themselves familiar with the effects of our policies in 
all parts of the globe. They have labored painstakingly to 
enact a body of legislation to carry out the responsibilities 
we have assumed. 


PropLe UNDERSTAND 


Most significant of all, the people of this country under- 
stand the supreme importance of our foreign policy and 
the great objectives toward which we are moving. Public 
debate has threshed out the basic questions of our foreign 
policy. The people have made up their minds. They have 
supported, and will continue to support, the measures neces- 
sary to maintain peace. 

We have had to work for peace in the face of troubled 
conditions and against Communist pressures. But because 


we have been united in our determination to use our strength 
and our substance, we have already turned the tide in favor 
of freedom and peace. The disintegration of the democra- 
cies of Europe has been halted. To free peoples in many 
parts of the world have been given new hope and new con- 
fidence. 


The restoration of a system of world trade has 
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begun. And all this has been accomplished without closing 
the door to peaceful negotiation of the differences between 
the Free Nations and the Soviet Union. 

But we are only midway in carrying out our policy. We 
have a long way to go before we can make the free world 
secure against the social and political evils on which com- 
munism thrives. The cause of peace and freedom is still 
threatened. 

Yet there are some who have grown weary of the effort 
we are making. There are voices which claim that because 
our policy has been successful so far, we can afford to relax 
now. There are some who want to slash the aid we are 
giving to the economic recovery of other nations; there are 
some who want to reject the measures that are necessary 
for defense against aggression; there are some who wish to 
abandon our efforts toward the revival of world trade. 
Those are the same voices that misled us in the 1920's. 
They are misguided by short-run considerations. They re- 
fuse to face the plain facts. They try to convince us that 
we cannot afford to pay the price of peace. 

But the people of the United States will not be misled a 
second time. We know that the shortsighted course, the 
easy way, is not the path to peace. The task is difficult 
and requires firm determination and steadfast effort. 

We know that if we are to build a lasting peace in the 
world we must achieve three essential conditions. 

First, this nation must be strong and prosperous. 

Second, other nations devoted to the cause of peace and 
freedom must also be strong and prosperous. 

Third, there must be an international structure capable 
of adjusting international differences and maintaining peace. 
The first condition is our own strength and prosperity. 

It is unusual for this nation to maintain substantial 
armed forces in time of peace. Yet so long as there is a 
threat to the principles of peace—the principles on which 
the United Nations is founded—we must maintain strong 
armed forces. Any uncertainty as to the ability or the will- 
ingness of the free nations of the world to defend them- 
selves is just an invitation to aggression. We have seen the 
truth of this statement in the outbreak of two world wars. 

Our national strength is not, however, simply a matter 
of weapons and trained men. Even more important are 
our economic growth and continued prosperity. 

Our economy is the center of a world economy. The 
hope of economic revival throughout the world depends in 
large measure upon the prosperity of the United States. 
If our production and purchasing power are badly impaired, 
if the buying and selling and investing that we do in other 
parts of the world are cut off other nations will be plunged 
into chaos and despair. 


CoMMUNISTS? Wronc as CAN BE? 


It is a prime belief of the Communist philosophy that 
our kind of economy is doomed to failure. The Commu- 
nists predict that our prosperity will collapse—bringing the 
rest of the free world down with it. But they are wrong— 
just as wrong as they can be. 

We know more today about keeping our economy strong 
than we have ever known before. We know how to 
strengthen our economy through the expansion of produc- 
tion and the purchasing power and the improvement of 
standards of living. We understand that constantly rising 
national output, increasing real wages, and a fair income 
for our farmers are basic elements of our economic strength. 

To maintain these elements of prosperity, it is not suffi- 
cient to drift with the tide. We must take advantage of 
the new opportunities, the increased demands which result 
from the natural growth of our population. We must de- 


velop our natural resources and restore those we have de- 
pleted and wasted. We must establish a fair distribution 
of business opportunity; we must have a free labor move- 
ment able to hold its own at the bargaining table; we must 
protect the purchasing power of Americans against the 
hazards and misfortunes of life. 

These steps are necessary if we are to continue strong 
and properous. That is why our domestic programs for the 
development of resources, for protection against economic 
hazards, for the improvement of social conditions, are fun- 
damental to our national effort for peace. 


“OTHER NATIONS Must Be Stronc” 


The second condition essential to peace is that other na- 
tions, as well as our own, must be strong and prosperous. 

We need other nations as our allies in the cause of hu- 
man freedom. We have seen free nations lost to the demo- 
cratic way of life because of economic disaster. We know 
that despair over economic conditions will turn men away 
from freedom and into the hands of dictators. 

It is to our interest, therefore, to aid other nations to 
restore and maintain their economic health. Our aim is not 
only to help other nations to help themselves, but also to 
encourage economic cooperation among them. 

We have taken the lead in cooperating with other na- 
tions to restore a mutually beneficial system of world trade. 
No nation today can achieve prosperity in isolation. Only 
through participation in the trade of the world can a coun- 
try raise its own standards of living and contribute to the 
welfare of other nations. 

For years before the war, world trade was crippeld by 
high tariffs, import quotas, exchange manipulation and other 
artificial devices for securing commercial advantage. These 
practices were a symptom of international anarchy. They 
resulted ultimately in idle ships, idle men and economic 
chaos. 

We have come a long way toward correcting these evils. 
Since 1934 we have worked out a multitude of agreements 
with other countries to reduce specific tariff barriers. In 
the general agreement on trade and tariffs of 1948 we struck 
a world-wide blow at these obstacles to trade. 

But this work is not yet finished. If we are to succeed 
it is vital that the authority to negotiate reciprocal trade 
agreements be extended. We should then go on to estab- 
lish a permanent international trade organization to apply 
standards of fair dealing in the commerce among nations. 


“DISINTEGRATION HALTED” 


The same cooperative principle has been applied in our 
great undertaking to restore the economies of the Western 
European nations to a self-sustaining basis. The food, fuel 
and equipment which have been sent to Europe have been 
matched by the efforts which these nations have made to 
restore their own economies and to cooperate with one an- 
other in increasing their production and raising their stand- 
ards of living. 

It is fair to say that the European Recovery Program has 
halted the social and economic disintegration which threat- 
ened the countries of Western Europe with Communism 
and civil strife. 

Nevertheless, the European Recovery Program is still in 
its early stages. At the outset it was estimated that it would 
take four years before these countries could again become 
independent of special economic aid. Only a little more 
than one year has passed since we began. 

If we were to falter now and cut down our aid, the 
momentum of recovery would be destroyed. The people of 
these countries would be thrown into confusion and their 
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idvance toward economic self-reliance would be blocked. 
A slash in the funds available for European recovery at this 
time would be the worst kind of economy. It would cancel 
the hopes and the plans of the Western European nations. 
Ir would be a great gain for communism. 

| am confident that we shall not make this mistake. 

Our concern with the economic health of the world also 
extends to its underdeveloped regions. The prospects for 
peace will be immeasurably brighter if we can offer a future 
of hope and a better life to the people of these regions. In 
these areas there are millions who for centuries have known 
nothing but exploitation and poverty, and whose economic 
life is still primitive. 

| have offered a program for bringing these people the 
benefits of our modern civilization. It is not a program of 
relief. While it is intended ultimately to bring about a 
vreat movement of capital through the channels of private 
investment for the development of these poverty-stricken 
regions, it is not a program of imperialism. The develop- 
ment of these areas offers enormous potential benefits to a 
growing world economy. 


RECOMMENDATION TO CONGRESS 


We have to lay the foundations for this program with 
care. | expect shortly to send to the Congress recommenda- 
tions for initial legislation. This will be but the first step 
ot many that we shall take, over the years to come, in this 
cooperative effort to better the living standards and to un- 
lock the human skills and the natural resources of the under- 
developed parts of the globe. 

The third condition essential for peace is an international 
structure capable of suppressing international violence. How- 
ever well conceived our economic programs may be, they 
cannot succeed unless there is some assurance against the 
outbreak of aggression. Neither our own prosperity nor the 
prosperity of other nations can survive unless we can pro- 
tect the operations of economic life from the threat of war. 

Such protection depends on two factors. First, there must 
be constant efforts by all nations to adjust their differences 
peacefully. Second, there must be an agreement among 
nations to employ overwhelming force against armed ag- 
gression. 

The United Nations is the instrument for accomplishing 
these ends. It has already achieved the peaceful settlement 
of difficult issues. It has stopped hostilities in the Near East 
and in Indonesia. It has done a great deal to explore and 
find solutions for many of the economic and social prob- 
lems which afflict the world. 

Much remains to be done, however, to carry out the 
principles of the United Nations. Within the terms of the 
United Nations Charter, we and certain other countries 
have undertaken to provide greater assurance against the 
danger of armed conflict. That is the purpose of the North 


Atlantic Treaty. The idea behind this treaty—the associa- 
tion of democratic nations for mutual defense—is well un- 
derstood in this country. Perhaps we do not understand, 
however, the importance of this pact in the eyes of the other 
democratic nations which are parties to it. They have been 
greatly weakened by war. They have been haunted by the 
fear of again becoming the scene of conflict. By assuring 
them of our support the pact goes a long way to dispel their 
fears. 

I have been greatly heartened by the unanimous report 
of the Foreign Relations Committee of the Senate this past 
week in favor of the North Atlantic Treaty. I believe that 
it will soon be passed by an overwhelming majority in the 
Senate. The effect of this action will be immediate and far- 
reaching in allaying the fears which have retarded the eco- 
nomic recovery of Europe. 

It is of vital importance that the Atlantic pact be fol- 
lowed by a program of military aid to increase the effective 
strength of the free nations against aggression. This mili- 
tary-assistance program is based upon mutual help—will 
give additional confidence to the people of those nations as 
they continue to rebuild their economies. 

These measures will bring a stability to the democratic 
nations of Europe which has not existed since the end of the 
war. They will at the same time contribute directly to the 
security of the United States of America. 

I have discussed the three essential elements of lasting 
peace—a strong and prosperous United States, a strong and 
prosperous community of free nations, an international or- 
ganization capable of preventing aggression. 

We have given greatly of our effort and our strength to 
build a firm and enduring foreign policy upon these essentials. 
The burdens we have had to assume in this enterprise have 
been enormous and unusual. 

Never in the history of the world has the victor con- 
tributed to the recovery of the vanquished as this country 
has done after the Second World War. The size of the 
national budget shows that we are engaged in an under- 
taking without parallel in the history of our country or in 
the history of the world. 

But the goal we seek is a great one and that goal is worth 
the price. Never has a nation had the opportunity which we 
have today to do so much for the -peace and prosperity of 
mankind. Never has a nation had a better chance of reach- 
ing this high goal. 

We must not falter now. 

We must not defeat our own efforts by doing only half 
the job that lies before us. 

The brave men whose memory we honor here did all that 
was required of them. They did not fail us. We must not 
fail them in our efforts to reach the goal for which they died. 

We must press on in the confidence that we will succeed 
in the mission a divine providence has assigned to us. 


Free World Unity 


PROMPT ACTION VITAL . 
By GEN. GEORGE C. MARSHALL, former United States Secretary of State 
Delivered at the Marshall Plan Anniversary Dinner given by the Chiefs of Mission of the Sixteen Marshall Plan Countrtes 


R. President, Mr. Ambassador, Mr. Speaker, Your 
Excellencies, Gentlemen: I am highly honored this 
evening by the presence of the President of the 
Wnited States, by the generous expressions of Mr. Hoffman, 
the leading figure in the recovery program, in introducing 





me, and especially by you gentlemen—the ambassadorial and 
ministerial representatives of. the sixteen nations engaged in 
the greatest cooperative effort in history to make the world 
safe again, prosperous and peaceful. 

To be your guest tonight, having in mind all that you 
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represent in the history of civilization and in the struggle 
for freedom today is a very special honor that makes me 
feel both humble and grateful beyond mere words to express. 

In thinking over what I might say tonight the thought 
occurred to me that you would probably be interested in a 
first-hand account of the events and conditions which finally 
led to the statement made by me at Harvard two years ago 
today, which initiated the present recovery program and all 
that it involved. 

I took over the office of Secretary of State in late Janu- 
ary, 1947, with a date already set for a meeting of the 
Council of Foreign Ministers in Moscow in the following 
March. The Senate of the United States was about to ratify 
the treaties for the satellite countries which had been finally 
agreed to by the Council of Foreign Ministers in December 
of 1946. The next step, so far as we could see, was the 
completion of the Austrian treaty then being drafted by the 
deputies of the Council in London, and to reach the basic 
agreements necessary for a unified German economy and for 
the conclusions of a German peace treaty. 


Trip To Moscow 


I went to Moscow with a very sincere purpose of find- 
ing agreement with my three associate Foreign Ministers, 
if it was at all possible to do so, to bring about a feeling 
of security for the future along with a reasonable hope of 
restored prosperity and individual freedom. 

After weeks of futile and frustrating negotiations it was 
apparent that we would not, at least for the time being, 
be able to organize all of Germany into a sound economic 
union. Something therefore was immediately necessary to 
meet the desperate situation in Germany and the increasing 
cost of governing a portion only of the country. 

A new level of industry was indicated which would be 
necessary if we were to operate without the participation 
of the Soviet-controlled zone. And this meant a new sched- 
ule for plant removals on reparation accounts, since more 
plants would be needed to support the country controlled 
by us and, therefore, a new and higher level of industry 
than had been previously agreed upon by the four Allies 
on the basis of a unified Germany. However, it was late 
in May of 1947 before this new level could be accurately 
determined and agreed upon. 

By that time it was increasingly apparent that our im- 
mediate problem was a far wider one than the problem of 
Germany alone, that a serious situation was rapidly grow- 
ing up throughout Western Europe in general and that 
much more drastic action was to be necessary if a serious 
dissolution of stable government in that portion of Europe 
was to be prevented. 


FINANCING FouNp ESSENTIAL 


To those of us in this country directly concerned in this 
matter it was evident that special financing by the United 
States would be necessary in order to break the vicious 
circle in which the general economy of Western Europe 
was laboring. A situation existed which was beggaring the 
people and breeding reactions that lead to the development 
of police states, where the liberties of the individual are 
lost and the forward march of the civilization of the world 
is set back to an alarming degree. 

It was also apparent to us that mere relief measures 
would, in the end, be not only futile but would be very 
wasteful. The United States Government could not em- 
bark on such a program. But, given the compulsion of the 
desperate state of affairs then existing in Europe, there 
appeared to be a strong probability that the sovereign na- 


tions concerned might be persuaded to get together in mutual 
cooperation to a degree never before reached; which co- 
operation, with our assistance, would make possible the 
rehabilitation of the countries involved. 


It was based on this conception that the suggestion for 
the action leading to the European Recovery Plan was 
made. We felt that this country must not become involved 
in the initial agreements and recommendations. That was 
for those nations who were willing to enter into the co- 
operative effort which is now the basis for the recovery 
program. 


1 think you will be interested in our expectations as to 
what would be the response to the Harvard suggestion. 
You will recall that the suggestion was not limited to any 
particular part of Europe. We thought that it would be 
generally accepted in principle though the acceptance might 
not, in time, be followed by the degree of international 
cooperation and necessary concessions by sovereign states 
which would be essential to the success of the program 
and to its acceptance by the United States. 

Frankly, we anticipated that considerable immediate op- 
position would be developed against the idea in this country. 
That this opposition did not make itself apparent for some 
weeks was due in all probability to the dramatic rapidity 
with which the European powers concerned rallied to a 
formal consideration of ways and means. History will give 
credit, | am sure, to those European statesmen who re- 
sponded with such energy and vision to the needs of the 
moment! 

It was a matter of serious regret to us in this country 
that certain nations refused to participate, though it was 
evident in some instances that their peoples desired very 
earnestly to do so. Plainly it was not a decision of peoples 
but of small groups of arbitrary rulers responding to Soviet 
direction. History will decide how wise or how deplorable 
was their decision. 

What followed is well known to all of us, and some of 
you here present tonight have been leading actors in the 
enormous accomplishments of the past year, which in effect 
have reversed the trend of centuries and, in the words of 
Mr. Hoffman, have made more progress than since the days 
of Caesar. 

There is one phase of this affair which I think may not 
be fully understood and appreciated by my hosts, and that 
relates to the reaction of the American people. You can 
hardly be expected to understand fully, certainly your peo- 
ple could never completely grasp what is in the mind of a 
man, say in Nebraska, regarding the intimate affairs of the 
people in Europe. He is a long distance from the seacoast 
that marks the boundary of this country in that direction. 
And even if he lived on the seacoast, there are many hun- 
dreds of miles of deep water between him and the trials 
and suffering, the conflicts and the traditions of the people 
so far distant. 


Points TO AMERICA’S RESPONSE 


There is a great difference between reading history and 
actually living it. For generations, ever since the birth of 
this Republic, our people have not only felt very remote 
in distance from Europe but many of them are descendants 
of people who fled from Europe to escape the peculiar 
trials and limitations that fell upon people from time to 
time in the changing fortunes of that crowded but divided 
continent. Yet, seemingly in a moment, our American peo- 
ple found themselves in a position of not only the most 
intimate relationship with western Europe, but called upon 
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to make more and heavy contributions to the welfare of 
your people. 

Io me, the impressive fact is that these people of the 
United States made an overwhelming and unhesitating de- 
cision to do their best to bring western Europe back to 
and prosperity. There were, of course, speeches pro 
on but the American people rose to the occasion, to 
at world crisis, and declared themselves partners in the 
stupendous efforts to restore Europe to a level of continu- 
ing peace. All participated—cities, towns, women’s clubs, 
and the young people. Even the little children played a 
valuable part. 

‘That was, and continues to be, an impressive demonstra- 
tion of the heart of America and so it is hard to view this 
spirit of helpfulness, of unselfish public action, in the light 
of the disparagement and defamation that has been heaped 
through the propaganda of dictatorships in a col- 
lection of police states where freedom, as we know it and 
as the common people of this earth long for it, is lost 
through the tyranny of a few who completely dominate 
the many. 
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upon us 


Security Hetp VITAL 


There is much yet to be done and it is vitally important 
to the world that it be done. The recovery program was 
directed to the renewal of a working economy in the world 
so as to permit the emergence of political and social con- 
ditions in which free institutions can exist. That task is 
being accomplished. I think, and I am advised, that the 


sixteen nations concerned have in general met their esti- 
mates, and in important instances have far exceeded them. 

But these are economic details. We must now see that 
the political and social conditions are developed to the de- 
gree necessary for a continuing peace and for prosperity. 
A feeling of security is essential to the future of Europe 
and to the world. Improved economy helps tremendously 
to that end but in the light of conditions as they exist today, 
that alone is not enough. The Atlantic pact is significant 
of the future steps that are necessary to a restored Europe. 

I feel that the prompt ratification of that pact is very 
important to the world, as is a continued and increasing 
cooperation on the part of all our countries in everything 
that that pact involves, as well as the original recovery 
program. 

I am deeply indebted to you gentlemen for the distin- 
guished honor with which you have greeted me tonight. I 
repeat, it is a high compliment to come to a mere citizen 
such as I now am. I am very grateful and I thank you 
sincerely. 

Now, departing from my formal statement I wish to say 
that I am overwhelmed by all that has been said and di- 
rected toward me in appreciation of what has been devel- 
oped through the recovery program. I must say that, as 
the Secretary of State, as the exponent of the foreign policy 
of the United States, I accept that in that light and as the 
representative of my supreme chief, whose conception and 
whose policy I represented, the President of the United 
States, Mr. Truman. 


The Age of the Individual 


FREE MEMBERS OF A MIGHTY PARTNERSHIP 
By DWIGHT D. EISENHOWER, President, Columbia University, New York, N. Y. 
Delivered at Commencement Exercises of Columbia University, New York, N. Y., June 1, 1949 


HEN Columbia’s first graduating class was awarded 

/ its degrees, the pace and tempo of the human world 

had changed little from the days of the Caesars and 
Pharaohs. Life then, as viewed from our observation post 
two hundred years later, had in it more of leisure and less 
of strain; more of meditation and less of hysteria; more of 
faith and confidence and less of doubt and fear. But under- 
neath the surface, in the generation of Columbia’s founders, 
there was spreading the spiritual fire of a new social and 
political philosophy, based upon the concept of equality of 
right among men, regardless of the accident of birth. 

For centuries that fire had glowed so feebly as frequently 
to disapper almost completely from view; but it persisted 
sufficiently to provide much of the inspiration for the great 
trans-Atlantic migration of the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries. Many diverse reasons hardened men and women 
of Europe to an ocean journey that was then scarcely less 
than terrifying. Foremost was a fervent hope that they 
would tind in the New World escape from ancient tyrannies 
imvedded in the Old World’s structure. This purpose ex- 
panded and flourished at amazing speed in the American 
wilderness, where only individual courage, self-confidence 
and faith could spell survival. It begot in our fathers a 
determination to reject utterly any political theory that gave 
in, or a group of men, an inherent right to dominate 

a determination eloquently expressed and reaffirmed 


one ni 
others 


in our most treasured historical documents. 





In the simple living of that day the application of this 
resolve to social and political problems, while difficult, did 
not involve such complexities and confusions that our fore- 
fathers were led to deny the validity of their principles. 
But, since the days of Columbia’s founders, a mighty up- 
surge in the gathering of knowledge and the development of 
machines has many times over complicated human relations. 
Technologically, we—who are gathered here—and our pred- 
ecessors of Columbia’s first Commencement are separated 
by the chasm between the ox-cart and the jet engine, between 
the grist mill and the cyclotron, between a man wresting his 
own living out of a wilderness farm and the citizen whose 
livelihood depends on the successful functioning of an entire 
and complex national economy. 

The impact on us of every international fact and crisis is 
immediate. We are seldom free from anxiety as each days’ 
events crowd instantly upon our attention. Pressure groups 
often pretend to a moral purpose that examination proves 
to be false. The vote-seeker rarely hesitates to appeal to all 
that is selfish in humankind. Ruthless individuals, whether 
they classify themselves as capitalists, spokesmen of labor, 
social reformers or politicians, glibly prom’.e us prosperity 
for our support of their personal but carefully concealed 
ambitions. False teachers, who magnify acknowledged errors 
in the practice of democracy, attempt to destroy our faith in 
man’s right to self-government. As we seek to conserve what 
is good and sound even while we boldly explore and test 
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new ways, we are belabored by the demagogues of right and 
left; both of whom would turn back the clock of history to 
the days of regimented humanity. In such a maelstrom of 
facts and crises and false counsel, the guideposts to individual 
duty and action become obscured. 

Infallible counsel for each of us is to be found within our 
valid hopes and aspirations and ideals as human beings, so 
clearly understood by our colonial forebears. The simple faith, 
the unshakeable conviction they held in man’s individual rights 
and his equality before the law and God, is the most priceless 
jewel in all the vast spiritual and material heritage those 
men and women bequeathed to us. We cannot afford to lose 
their sharp sense of basic values—expressed by Patrick Henry 
in one imperishable sentence. 

Millions of us, today, seem to fear that individual freedom 
is leading us toward social chaos; that individual opportunity 
has forever disappeared; that no person can have rightful 
title to property; that we have reached the point where the 
individual is far too small to cope with his circumstances; 
that his lifelong physical security against every risk is all 
that matters. More than this, we hear that such security 
must be attained by surrendering to centralized control the 
management of our society. In short, to these fearful men, 
the free human individual is a social anachronism. 

On every count the fearful men are wrong. More than 
ever before, in our country, this is the age of the individual. 
Endowed with the accumulated knowledge of centuries, 
armed with all the instruments of modern science, he is still 
assured personal freedom and wide avenues, of expression so 
that he may win for himself, his family and his country 
greater material comfort, ease and happiness ; greater spiritual 
satisfaction and contentment. 

When even the rudiments of knowledge were possessed by 
only a privileged few, when man’s appalling ignorance handi- 
capped his participation in government, there was ground 
to believe that an all-powerful state had to rule each subject’s 
life from the cradle to the grave. That ground has dimin- 
ished with each year of our Republic’s existence. None re- 
mains today. The free individual has been justified as his 
own master; the state as his servant. 

In World War II, we Americans welded into a coopera- 
tive unit the enterprise, initiative, spirit and will of many 
million free men and women; we crossed the oceans and, 
joined with our Allies, crushed two regimented tyrannies 
whose power was frightening; at the same time, we rescued 
from industrial disaster an ally whose communist economy, 
we are now told, is the only means to a world of plenty. 

If in the tragic waste of war, we could so magnificently 
prove the strength of our system, founded on human freedom, 
what challenge is there in the future that we cannot meet? 
The worker of miracles is team work. 


Every American is a free member of a mighty partnership 
that has at its command all the pooled strength of Western 
Civilization—spiritual ideals, political experience, social pur- 
pose, scientific wealth, industrial prowess. There is no limit, 
other than our own resolve, to the temporal goals we set 
before ourselves—as free individuals joined in a team with 
our fellows; as a free nation in the community of nations. 

The modern preachers of the paternalistic state permit 
themselves to be intimidated by circumstances. Blinding 
themselves to the inevitable growth of despotism, they— 
craven-like—seek, through government, assurance that they 
can forever count upon a full stomach and warm cloak or— 
perhaps—the sinister-minded among them think, by playing 
upon our fears, to become the masters of our lives. 

In the years ahead of you graduates, the fundamental 
struggle of our time may be decided—between those who 
would further apply to our daily lives the concept of indi- 
vidual freedom and equality; and those who would sub- 
ordinate the individual to the dictates of the state. You will 
participate in the fight. 

We believe that Columbia has effectively trained you for 
the practice of your chosen profession—your diplomas are 
evidence of our confidence in that training and your success- 
ful completion of it. But beyond the purely academic or 
professional—and more important to humanity—is your 
readiness for responsible citizenship. 

We trust that Columbia has strengthened within you the 
conviction that human freedom must be treasured beyond 
all else—even life itself—for any diminishment of it is a 
tragic backward step. We hope that this school has inspired 
within you a resolution to live the full lives of American 
citizens, good neighbors in every community task and in your 
aid to those less fortunate than yourselves; forever building 
a stouter team work within our people. We hope, too, you 
will always be sharply conscious that the great rights you 
possess are accompanied by inescapable obligations; that you 
can most surely preserve your own rights by defending the 
rights of others. 

And we hope that your faith has been strengthened in the 
wealth of opportunity our country and civilization spread 
before the individual; that you have grown in courage to 
defend the old when it is good, to move forward fearlessly 
on the path of proved principle, undaunted by the pitfalls to 
left and right—today our stark need is courageous and wise 
men and women, who conserve their goodly heritage while 
they add new richness to it. 

If it has done these things, if it has helped you to both 
wisdom and understanding as well as to knowledge and 
techniques, then Columbia University has accomplished its 
mission toward this class and toward free democracy of 
which you are a part. 


Can Britain Compete? 


PRODUCTS MUST BE MERCHANDISED 
By WILLIAM BENTON, former Assistant Secretary of State 
Delivered before the American Chamber of Commerce, London, England, May 26, 1949 


T was 6 years ago that I first met so many of you here 


today. And it is to my American fricnds here that I 
shall largely address my comments. 


It was in the wartime August of 1943 that I came to 
England as vice chairman of our war-born Committee for 


Economic Development. I came at the invitation of Lord 
Halifax to discuss postwar trade relations between Britain 
and the United States. 

The big issues then seemed to be the classic issues of free 
trade—tariffs and import quotas, cartels, monetary stabiliza- 
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hipping subsidies and export subsidies, and the chosen 
instrument theory in aviation. No one then foresaw the depth 
and extent of the the world political crisis that would carry 
over from the war. No one guessed the acute economic 
anemia in western Europe that was to call for massive trans- 
fusions of dollars. 

My observations on that visit are on the record. I em- 
balmed them in an article in Life magazine which the Life 
editors titled “Business in Britain.” Its subtitle was “Britain’s 
Industrial Leaders, Driving on the Left Side of the Econom- 
ic Road, Worry About Postwar Collisions with the United 
States.”” In this article | predicted a rapidly expanding role 
for the Government in the British economy. One British 
editor reprinted the article under the heading, ‘““The amazing 
impressions of Mr. Benton.””. What amazed him was that I 
thought Britain was driving on the left side of the road. 


The forecasts | made in 1943 about the nature of postwar 
trade problems between the United States and Britain are 
still, | hope and believe, valid for the long term. For the 
shorter term of the resolution of the present international 

political crisis may depend first and foremost on whether the 
" Atlantic community, and the rest of the free world, can 
achieve economic stability on a high and rising level. The 
crisis cannot otherwise be resolved so long as the men of the 
Kremlin feel they can look forward confidentially to a 
catastrophic depression in America, and to chaos in the 
free world. 

Yes, economic stability seems now to be a better form of 
detense than a still bigger Navy or an enlarged Air Force 
or a more powerful atom bomb. 

Although a key to the political crisis is economic health, 
we must also develop the ideological skill to interpret that 
health to the skeptics. If the “hordes” Mr. Churchill fears 
are to be kept out of western Europe, it will be by forces 
other than men bearing arms. 

Our ideological skill with the skeptics is pitifully weak. 
During my service in the State Department I have often 
spoken on this subject. That is another speech, for another 
audience. 

‘Today I shall explore with you the present state of our 
economic health. Nearly every business leader I know in the 
United States, and nearly all economists believe the economy 
of the United States is in good health. They would be glad 
to write an insurance policy on its life. Most of them are 
encouraged by the progress toward recovery in western 
Europe. A nominal decline in total business activity for 
1949 is expected in the United States. This should be a 
healthy thing. It is or should be a movement toward a 
high-level norm. Many indexes tell us that this year will 
not be as good as 1948 but it will be good. 

Personal incomes for March of this year—the latest figures 
available—were at the annual rate of $214,000,000,000. 
This is a little below the all-time peak of last December but 
above the level of a year ago. Liquid assets of individuals— 
the backlog of savings—have reached a record high of $200,- 
000,000,000. This is a total of $414,000,000,000 available 
in 1949 to back up expenditures by American consumers. 

I cite these figures because of their bearing on the present 
outlook for the British economy. When | was in England 
last May, and again in August, the big problem was produc- 
tion. ‘Today we see the emerging shape of a newer problem 
—the inevitable second phase. That is the problem of mer- 
chandising. 

Last year I repeatedly heard the criticisms of British pro- 
duction that Englishmen have now heard so often that they 
wmay be angered if not bored by them: 


That British production suffers from obsolete plant and 
equipment. 

That the productivity of labor in Britain is low and lags 
far behind the rate of the United States. 

That scientific management in Britain does not keep pace. 

These common criticisms are not justified to the degree 
that they may have been a few years ago. However, as some 
of the key production problems seem on the road to solu- 
tion, they are rapidly being superseded by others. The 
president of the board of trade seems most alert to this. 
He said on May 10: “Our problem is not one of produc- 
tion, but of selling.” 

There are many who feel Britain can never compete with 
the United States in mass production in many lines of manu- 
facture. She can become far more efficient in production, 
and indeed she must, but even with plants equally modern, 
many factors of cost may be unfavorable to Britain. 

Yet Britain can compete in selling. Further, she can 
outdo the United States if she will apply herself to it. Sell- 
ing depends on brains and aggressiveness. The British have 
plenty of the one and are cultivating the other. Brains 
and aggressiveness, in a few decades, built the State of 
Illinois, where I have business interests. Brains and aggres- 
siveness can win for Britain a great and profitable slice of 
the rich American market. 

I need hardly add that aggressiveness entails hard work 
and plenty of it. At the Palladium the other night I heard 
Ted Ray—lI did not say Danny Kaye—win the crowd when 
he referred to “your husband coming home from what he 
laughingly calls his work.” Yes, it was hard work which 
created Chicago’s industrial empire out of the dreary 
prairies. Chicago looks east toward New York and New 
England and thinks that the lawyers and the financial men 
of the East do not know how to work as do the engineers 
and the salesmen who have built and who today run our 
great productive enterprises. 

It is my opinion that if Britain is to achieve the balance 
she seeks with the dollar, she must aggressively launch a 
direct assault on American and Canadian markets. 

There has been criticism of the organization for Euro- 
pean economic cooperation for overestimating the level of 
Europe’s exports in 1952, the year the Marshall plan is 
scheduled to end. This criticism may be right. But of the 
anticipated $5,000,000,000 increase in European exports be- 
tween 1947 and 1952, only $1,000,000,000 of the increase 
is forecast from sales to the United States. This is a gross 
underestimation of the potential of the United States mar- 
ket. As 1 have pointed out, United States citizens have a 
record $414,000,000,000 to back up their spending this 
year—if they can be persuaded to spend their dollars. 

I am in good company here. The president of the British 
Board of Trade says that the United States and Canadian 
markets for British goods can be greatly expanded and 
without any manipulation of the value of sterling. 

Is there any modern business that has prospered waiting 
for customers to beat a path to its door, mouse-trap manu- 
facturers not excepted? If he is to prosper the producer 
must take the initiative. He must be a salesman. As a 
salesman he must study the market, the pattern of buying, 
the consumer preferences, the best price ranges, and a multi- 
tude of other detailed questions. This is market analysis, 
plain and simple. 

The British manufacturer can not only master American 
advertising and sales promotion techniques, but in my 
opinion, by brains and aggressiveness he can improve upon 
them. He can learn to tailor his products for the American 
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market, and to design them and package them so that they 
will win dollars by the thousands of millions. The market 
is in the United States because the dollars are there. 

I agree with the leader in the Times of last Saturday 
that “by their own exertions British manufacturers and 
British workers and British leaders must stop the rout.” 
More important to the point I am trying to make, however, 
is my disagreement with another statement in the same 
editorial. The Times stated, “The only cure for high prices 
is to lower them.” No, there is another cure, certainly in 
the export trade, which is sometimes equally or even more 
effective: Better products more attractively designed and 
made and more skillfully promoted and sold—in a word, 
merchandised. 

The United States is today importing from the ERP 
countries—including the United Kingdom—at a level that 
is still below the average of 1936-38, in terms of volume of 
goods, although the dollar value is higher. The volume of 
imports from Britain has only about reached the prewar 
level, which, as you will remember, was not high. But an 
equally significant fact is that western Europe’s share of 
United States imports has dropped from 23 percent pre- 
war to about 14 percent today. Far from straining our 
ability to import, Europe is getting a little more than one- 
half of the share of our dollars it used to take. 

Yet this is a peculiarly good moment for a vigorous in- 
vasion of the American market. Not only is our income 
at an all-time peak, but during the last 8 years of easy busi- 
ness many of our manufacturers have grown soft and fat. 
Many are vulnerable to aggressive competition. Many have 
forgotten how to sell. 

Only recently I heard Mr. Paul Hoffman, the Adminis- 
trator of the ECA, argue that one of the great mistakes 
of American business during the depression of the thirties 
was that the first cuts in company budgets were too often 
made in advertising and sales. Mr. Hoffman told me the 
other day that his old company, Studebaker, recently in- 
creased its advertising outlay even though American manu- 
facturers are spending proportionately far less on advertis- 
ing today than they have since before 1900. (Advertising 
expenditures today are running at only 1.8 percent of 
national income in contrast to a half century average of 3 
precent or better.) Mr. Thomas McCabe, another of 
America’s great salesmen, though now a banker and Chair- 
man of our Federal Reserve Board, said the same day: “Our 
merchandising has lagged way behind our production. If we 
in the United States were now as well prepared on selling 
and promotion as we are on production, there would be no 
danger whatsoever of any recession.” Mr. McCabe added, 
“Advertising is to merchandising what electricity is to pro- 
duction.” (I am glad to give this plug, as we Americans 
call it, for advertising, the business in which I was engaged 
prior to 1936, and which provided me with my first capital.) 

When Mr. Wilson last month gave his eight-point pro- 
gram for enlarging Britain’s exports to North America he 
explained: “We shall give every help and, where necessary, 
open favoritism to exporters to Canada and the United 
States in their production difficulties.” He said that regional 
trade consuls, accompanied by business advisers, would be 
sent to each of four regions in the United States. He prom- 
ised Government assistance for market research in the 
United States, and the freeing of dollars for sales promo- 
tion. On the export credit guaranty program he conceded 
th: it exporters to North America might require, as he put 
it, “a less conventional conception of commercial risk.” He 
pointed out that British exporters had concentrated on our 
eastern seaboard, neglecting our West and South. (They 


are not alone in this, as our New England manufacturers 
can testify, | am glad to assure them.) 

l herewith suggest a ninth point for Mr. Wilson. I sug- 
gest the creation of an Anglo-American council on merchan- 
dising as a logical corollary to the council of productivity. 
I would hazard the guess that, as in the case of the joint 
council an productivity, we in America can teach the British 
some things—and we will discover we can learn a good 
many, too—and both countries can profit from a mutual 
exploration of problems of selling and promotion. 1 have 
reason to believe that important groups in the United States 
would welcome the creation of such a council on merchan- 
dising The United States interest in British economic wel- 
fare is, of course, not unselfish. We are learning that our 
own welfare depends upon an expanding and healthy world 
economy. 

But there are other reasons as well, reasons which also 
appeal to the economic statesman. One of them is that the 
competition will be good for our internal economy. The 
Encyclopedia Britannica says, in its article on competition 
by Professor Hilton, of Cambridge University, and Profes- 
sor King, of New York University, that competition is 
socially beneficial, for it provides a zest that might other- 
wise be lacking in industrial endeavor. The presence of an 
avowed trade enemy, the sense of danger, the imperative 
need for keeping in fighting trim, have produced in the past 
qualities of alertness, vigor, and self-reliance which the more 
amiable objective of service might not have fostered so 
keenly. 

I believe the businessmen of the United States are now 
trying to say this to their British friends: ‘““We will help 
you to your feet. Then as businessmen we will fight it out, 
in every market, including our own, for our individual 
benefit and our two countries’ benefit and for the world’s 
benefit.” 

This may sound unrealistic today. Is it unrealistic? If it 
is, | suggest that the American Chamber of Commerce in 
London dissolve. I suggest this group seek a new name. Let 
it become merely an American front in England, an Amer- 
ican-Anglo friendship society. 

Some of you may recall that Geoffrey Crowther once 
remarked that “Britain can compete the pants off the United 
States.”’ Surely he has not yet proved to be anywhere near 
right. But for my part I hope he will prove to be a prophet 
with honor, not only in his own country but abroad. 

Some Americans are alarmed at the prospect of European 
industry made efficient by American know-how, and _ re- 
equipped with American capital goods. Yet need they be 
alarmed? I had the privilege this month of inspecting some 
new charts prepared by Willard Thorp, our Asssistant Sec- 
retary of State for Economic Affairs. They show that one- 
fifth of the world’s population live in areas of the world 
that are relatively developed; another one-fifth live in so- 
called transitional areas, while three-fifths live in the indus- 
trially undeveloped areas. The United States between 1936 
and 1940 exported to the industrially developed one-fifth at 
the rate of $5.80 a year per capita, and to the undeveloped 
three-fifths at the rate of only 70 cents a year per capita. 

World economic development benefits all nations. But 
as the less-industrialized areas acquire productive facilities 
the composition of world trade will undergo important 
changes. The simple exchange of manufactured goods for 
foods and raw materials will decline. Trade in semimanu- 
factured goods will increase. The whole mechanism of trade 
will become more complex. In this process, the advanced 
manufacturing nations will gain in trade as backward areas 
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develop. But they must abandon, as rapidly and sensibly 
as possible, the production of goods that can be made more 
economically elsewhere, and must emphasize the production 
of goods which require complex manufacturing skills, large 
amounts of capital and new technology. 

My hope is that, as a byproduct of increased emphasis on 
world salesmanship, some of that competitive spirit will flow 
back into the internal economy not only of Britain but if 
the rest of the world, even including the United States. 
Selling is by its nature less easy to regulate, ccentrol, 
nationalize than production. 

Britain today seems to be moving in two directions at 
once. The role of government in the ecenomy has been 
greatly expanded by nationalization. On the other hand, 
with the passing of the Monopolies and Restrictive Prac- 
tices Act last year, a step has been taken toward breaking up 
masionalias, This is a step toward what we Americans 
regard as free enterprise. As the president of the board of 
trade told the House at the time, Britain “cannot as a 
nation afford restrictive practices if they increase * * * costs 
abroad, if they prevent the fullest development of inven- 
tions and new techniques, or reduce output, or maintain 
prices at an excessive level to * * * consumers at home.” 

A yvroup of important British industries has been recom- 
mended for investigation by the board of trade. Britain is 
now, and for the first time, recognizing “that vigorous com- 
petition may exert an important and beneficial effect upon 
national productivity.” That is a quotation from the first 
report of the Anglo-American Council on Productivity. 

Even a combination in Britain of modern plant, a highly 
productive labor force, and imaginative management may 
not prove sufficient without competition. Man is indeed 
fallible and his capacity to rationalize and to deceive him- 
self seems unlimited. Where is management’s measure of 
its efficiency? When the business executive claims his plant 
is modern, who is there to deny it?) Who checks the produc- 
tivity of man’s labor? The deliberate encouragement of 
competition is needed both as a stimulus and as a yardstick. 
Reading the debate on the monopoly bill in Hansard, I 
found at least one honorable member of Parliament blam- 
ing restrictive business practices for retarding the British 
economy during the last 50 years. Can there be any doubt 
about this? He pointed out, in contrast, that during this 
period the United States had taken vigorous steps to encour- 
aye competition. Perhaps the British, who have tried most 
everything in recent decades, are now going to try competi- 
tion. 

Here we have a strange paradox. On the one hand, 
Britain moves toward nationalization and on the other 
Britain develops an urge toward competition. The rational- 
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ization of these trends is one of the great problems of our 
time. In Britain, the twentieth century trend toward 
nationalization grows in part from a lack of competition. 
In the United States, our faith in competition sometimes 
keeps us from recognizing the areas where it does not exist, 
or is ineffective, and where we should either enforce com- 
petition more vigorously or bring enterprises under Govern- 
ment control. 

The United States also is moving in two directions at 
once. Every American is aware that government is assum- 
ing greater responsibility for the general economic climate 
of the Nation. We have come to accept some of the precepts 
of the welfare state as they have been outlined first in the 
New Deal and now in the Fair Deal. But at the same time, 
as I predicted to the dismay of some of my British friends in 
1943, there has been no relaxation of the Sherman Anti- 
trust Act, and our desire for competition is as deep as ever 
regardless of how we may on occasion prostitute it. 

The role of the United States Government in controlling 
booms and depressions, we hope, is to be primarily at the 
fiscal and monetary level. We, in the United States, hope 
to regulate the climate, as the economist once put it, without 
rationing the raindrops. We seek to encourage competition 
and not to reduce it. Almost unanimously we agree that the 
Sherman Antitrust Act and the Clayton Act have spurred 
production just as they have spurred selling and promotion. 

Just 2 days before I left the United States, Paul Hoffman 
told me that one of the most beneficient results of the Anglo- 
American Productivity Council will be its byproducts—the 
understanding and friendship it engenders. (Mr. Philip 
Reed agrees with this.) I have tried to suggest today the 
beneficient results that might flow from a more difficult 
kind of cooperation—cooperation in competition. I have 

uggested that, as Britain learns better to compete in the 
American market, and better to compete with America in 
all markets—as it applies to international salesmanship the 
energy and brains it has long applied to international poli- 
tics and diplomacy—it will render an indispensable service 
to itself, to America, and to the free world. I have expressed 
the hope that its competitive spirit in world markets can 
feed back to give zest, alertness, vigor, and self-reliance to 
its own internal economy. 

If these hopes are realized, your businessmen of two coun- 
tries can give the world once more a living example of 
free, stable, and expanding economy. Further, you can learn 
to give the lie to the forces of pessimism that preach the 
inevitability of collapse in a competitive economy. Yes, you 
can give the lie to the theory of the inevitability of crisis and 
war. Let us therefore march together—not left, not right— 
but forward. 





By CLARENCE FRANCIS, President, General Foods Corporation, New York, N. Y. 


Delivered at Commencement Exercises, University of St. Louis, St. Louis, Missouri, June 7, 1949 





T was once the fashion at Commencement time for men 
to welcome you into an established social order with 
gracious tolerance. ‘These men said in effect, “Come 
aboard. Share the pleasures of our ship. Know your place 
in life. Don’t rock the boat, and some day you may be 
captain.” 











This will not be my approach today. I welcome you 
aboard the ship, but not in the sense that if all goes well - 
we of this generation can absorb you. I welcome you with 
relief because you are needed. 

In your colleges here you have had access to knowledge 
that will help you handle and we hope, control the new 
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wonders that have come into the world since you were born. 
In your excellent schools of medicine and nursing you have 
seen a flood of new drugs which are solving riddles as old 
as mankind. In your schools of commerce and finance you 
have studied the complexities of modern business manage- 
ment. In your institute of technology you have tackled the 
bewildering possibilities of atomic fission. 

Every man with eyes to see must recognize that ideas 
today become institutions tomorrow. 
happen. A mathematical formula on paper in 1939 was 
atomic energy in 1944. Whereas the world of my youth 
was the world of the handcranked wall telephone, yours is the 
world of jet-propulsion, atomic energy, television, a world of 
social and political and technical change so vast and rapid 
that it would be frightening except for the opportunities it 
creates. In the minds of this audience today there are 
fantastic and unbelievable ideas, some of which will inevi- 
tably become part and parcel of a life my grandchildren and 
your children will later take for granted. 

You are today finishing a training that belongs in this 
new age and grows out of it. This is our need and our 
hope. This is also your challenge and your opportunity. 

Not long ago, a friend a little older than I said to me, 
“Clare, I’m glad I lived in the Golden Age.” Since then 
I’ve thought a good deal about those “good old days.” I 
remember the horsecars, and then the daring horseless car- 
riage. I can remember the Saturday night bath in the wash- 
tub on the kitchen floor and the back yard privy. They may 
have been the “good old days,” but they were never the 
“Golden Age.” My friend glamorized the past in a futile 
attempt to shut out the future. To him electronics and jet- 
propulsion means destruction—not the promise of improved 
communication between men. Atomic energy for him means 
bombs, not a greater new source of energy. 

I have heard men say that they wish television, and atomic 
energy, and even the airplane, could be uninvented. To me, 
that means their minds are too tired to cope with new prob- 
lems. In looking backward, they willfully throw away the 
future. In seeking to escape the inevitable problems of a new 
age, they have shut themselves off from its unfolding 
opportunities. 

These men, with their cautious pinched dreams of the 
past will not build a new age. They are already part of the 
past, human exhibits in little museum rooms marked “The 
1920's,” or “The 1930's,” and even “The 1940's.” There 
are thousands of scholars and politicians and businessmen 
who inhabit these little rooms. They bring the facilities of 
carefully trained minds only to the analysis of yesterday’s 
errors. They take not even one timid step into the future to 
correct those errors. They have neither the courage, nor the 
initiative to explore the future. I believe that your dreams, 
coupled with postive action, your dreams plus courage and 
conviction and resourcefulness can make a better tomorrow. 
I suppose that on that single issue of a better tomorrow, 
people have split for thousands of years into the opposite 
camps of pessimism and optimism. List me as an optimist. 
I believe in human progress. We've had 160 years of prog- 
ress since the birth of this nation. No one can tell me we're 
going to stop now and make me believe it. 

Today, and for a generation to come, you have the center 
of the stage. You will make mistakes, many of them. Mis- 
takes are hand-maiden to action and progress. They are 
the educators of those who have the courage to use their 
privilege of choice. Have you the guts to use that privilege? 
Have you the stuff to live a life? Are you worth feeding? 
Have you the moral courage to act out your convictions? 
For if the magnificent and sometimes terrifying zest for 
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life that you now have can be translated into industrial and 
scientific and social action, if you will dedicate yourselves 
as responsible individuals to the improvement of man’s lot, 
if you believe that the body and soul and dignity of man 
are worth fighting for, then there is no human objective 
beyond your reach. 

We need not stay chained to the fears and failures of the 
past—the wars, the poverty—the hates and upheavals. It 
wasn’t long ago that a parent could do nothing but hope 
that his child wouldn’t catch diphtheria, and hope that if 
he did catch it he wouldn’t die. Now the wisdom of phy- 
sicians and bacteriologists and the intelligent cooperation of 
the Community have defeated that killer of babies. The 
time must come when the social evils that mock us today 
will yield to that same intelligent skill and action and co- 
operation of responsible men and women acting together. 

Am I being too much of a dreamer myself, too Utopian, 
in talking to you like this? I think not. I have lived 
through many depressions, through several wars. I have 
had my share of disappointments, but back of it I see in the 
record definite progress. The trend for the better will con- 
tinue. I think I am qualified to make that forecast. I hope 
you will believe it. 

Many of you graduating here today are almost old in 
experience. You have seen war and the effects of war. In 
your own lifetime you have seen empires rise and fall. You 
have seen century old institutions disintegrate into bombed- 
out rubble. You see other ancient institutions of the mind 
and spirit fighting for their lives today against tides of hate, 
fear and despair. 

But you have seen other things, too, the heroism of hu- 
man beings, their courage as they’ve hurled themselves against 
enemies of freedom. For me there can be no choice—the 
spirit and will to build has always overwhelmed the forces 
of despair and will do it again—now, with your help. 

Certainly you cannot help but be different, each one of 
you, from the graduates of this great university in other 
and less troubled times. What will be your relationships 
with those others? What relationship will you have with 
yourself? Wiil you be a participant or an observer? Has 
your experience as a part of the tragedy of war and its 
aftermath put you in the mainstream of the upward struggle 
of man, or has it turned you into a cynic, a new voice in 
the chorus of criticism? A counsellor of inaction? 

Your answers to these questions are vital. They will 
determine whether, as Alfred North Whitehead said, “we 
are at the beginning of a great age, or whether civilization 
for a thousand years will sink into a mere welter of minor 
excitements.” 

I sincerely believe that the word “relationships,” is the 
key to the prospect of a decent world. It seems abundantly 
clear that every problem you will have—in your family, in 
your business, in our nation, or in this world, is essentially 
a matter of relationships—of interdependence. 

We are at this moment guiding and solidifying relation- 
ships with other countries through such means as the Mar- 
shall Plan, and the Atlantic Pact. These policies have cre- 
ated human relationships which have no historical precedent. 

We are today reviewing and measuring and trying to 
improve relationships between management and labor, be- 
tween farmer and city dweller, soldier and civilian, man 
and woman, between race and race, creed and creed, be- 
tween parent and child, between citizen and state. These 
are relationships that form the fabric of our lives—relation- 
ships which can make a mockery of our life or form an 
inexhaustible reservoir of human progress and satisfactions. 
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[Jo you accept in your own heart the interdependence of 
man? For if you do, then the horizons of opportunity for 

sur own dreams, backed by your actions, are as boundless 

the physical and spiritual needs of the human race. If 
you have determined for yourselves that this is the begin- 
ning—and not the end—of a great age, then you will de- 
vote your dreams and action to the improvement of these 
relationships, whether at the world or at the personal level. 
‘There are probably two kinds of relationships in which 
you and | have our deepest and most natural interest. ‘The 
first is the relationship of man to man, and the second is 
the relationship of group to group. 

The most significant expression of the first relationship 
during the first half of this century has been the growing 
influence of government upon our daily lives. Man has 
always struggled to maintain and expand his own dignity, 
and to gain relief from the burdens of the tyranny of the 
tew over the many. The struggle has taken many forms:— 
the abolition of tribal leadership, long struggles against un- 
limited monarchy and autocracy, and finally has achieved 
the form of representative government in which the indi- 
vidual has a voice in his government through his vote at 
the ballot box. 

Most of us in America believe that representative gov- 
ernment is the best means yet devised to free the individual 
from excessive government, Strong in this belief, the Ameri- 
can people moved from a loose federation to a_loosely- 
hound republic, tested and strengthened its unity through 


civil war and then became a world-leader as a strong na- 


tional representative government. 

‘The standards of freedom and dignity for the individual 
under this form of government are the highest in the world. 
There are many who would change the system, some inno- 
cently, some deliberately—many to whom the free relation- 
ship of responsible citizens to each other is hateful because 
it prevents the tyranny that irresponsible leaders would im- 
pose. 

Guard these standards of freedom and dignity against 
the power-hungry advocates of control. Guard them dili- 
gently. ‘They are basic to your opportunity—to your future, 
and remember that you will live in the future. 

I believe that true democracy is the constructive relation- 
ship of free and responsible men and women adjusting them- 
selves peaceably and honorably one to another. 

I believe in the capacity of responsible men to develop 
sound human relationships. I believe that there are limita- 
tions to the ability of the physical sciences to establish the 
yood life. The basis of humanity is man. Don’t be misled 
by the machines that almost think. Behind each machine, 
each scientific development, behind every formula is a human 
being. 

Your part in the new age, in my opinion, will be worthily 
plaved only as you achieve an adjustable balance between 
the machine and the human being. The machine, like the 
state, must be servant—not master—of man. Mastery of 
the machine alone can bring you little that is good and may 
bring you much that is evil, but earnest and continuous 
study into improved individual and group relationships, 
coupled with fine tools, can bring stability and satisfaction 
to the lives of men. 

A second conviction is that group can work with group 
for the welfare-of all. We live in an era of powerful groups. 
Our own domestic economy is intensely group-minded, di- 
vided into farm, labor, business, professional, religious, and 
many other groups. They can be good or bad depending on 
the objectives and the sense of responsibility of the people 


who make them up. I do have faith that groups, using 
techniques available to men of good will, can build towards 
the common interest, can rise above petty pressures, both in 
government and outside. They cam examine our great na- 
tional problems in the light of the good of the whole, and 
they can accommodate their differences. If groups and 
leaders of groups do this, and many have, they will enrich 
the lives of all peoples. This is a job for you. 

My third cenviction I find basic to everything else I be- 
lieve: We need the courage to be moral. Morality is not 
an accident. We need to be intolerant of evil. There is a 
vast difference between tolerance of the man who falls short 
of perfection and tolerance of evil itself. 

The only essential difference between us and the other 
animals is our power of choice. We can nullify that differ- 
ence—we can be false to the great upward struggle of man 
—by not throwing the weight of our own actions on the 
side of good. We can add positively to the stature of man 
himself by using our God-given power of choice properly. 
Moral courage has shaken and changed the world for the 
better before and will do it again. The trend is in the right 
direction, with much to be done. This, too, can be your 
crusade. 

Government and other regulating groups are made up 
of individuals. Right thinking individuals will develop right 
thinking groups. Everything starts with the individual— 
with you and your fellow-man. Big government, big busi- 
ness, big labor unions alone are no menace to human rights; 
but big government without morality, big business without 
uncompromising integrity, big organized labor without 
guidance of the conscience of man—these are enemies of 
freedom, enemies of civilization, enemies of your chance to 
live a decent life. We have no right to be tolerant of moral 
irresponsibility. 

So we return to you. At the beginning I said that we 
need you. The pattern of your life is not set. You can and 
will make the choices. You can bring to the business world, 
or to your profession or science or craft or art or trade, a 
sense of vitality. You are a member of a team seeking 
knowledge of how to produce and to distribute more effec- 
tively the good that a bountiful nature can provide for us. 

I can almost hear you say to yourself, “All right, I’m a 
member of a team, but just how does this talk of ideals, of 
freedom, of morals, of building, reconcile itself with the. 
fact that I’ve already cooled my heels for hours waiting 
for interviews about jobs—and then had nothing but ‘no 
job for you right now’—or ‘Come back with some experi- 
ence’ as an answer.” 

Believe me, it’s happened to me. I’ve been down-hearted 
and discouraged. It’s hard at such times to think of the 
phrase Branch Rickey used in characterizing a good team— 
‘the indomitable will to win,” but you must have it; and 
with it you will go places. 

I’ve mentioned the so-called “good old days,” and you’ve 
gathered that I wouldn’t go back to them, even if I could. 
But what we now call the “good old days” were days of 
trial and daring, and the triumph of the pioneer over the 
defeatist. Men and women did build for their children 
and in doing so they did build for their country. 


With man travelling today at faster than the speed of 
sound, with the energy of the atom about to be released 
for productive use, with more and more human beings con- 
secrating themselves to the business of living cooperatively 
and peacefully together,—with all the physical and spiritual 
frontiers clamoring to be explored, don’t sell yourselves 
short. Explore the frontiers. Keep your courage high, and 
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whether you go into business, a profession, government, or 
wherever, hold on to your ideals. Keep them; fight for 


them. Your ideals, your conscience, your freedom, your 
will to build—these are your most priceless possessions. 





Although they may be sold for a price, you can never buy 
them back. With them there is work to be done. It is your 


duty to get ready to take over. It will be a tough world for 


the timid but a vital challenging life for the courageous. 


“Youth and The America of Tomorrow” 


OBLIGATION TO TAKE AN ACTIVE PART IN THE AFFAIRS OF GOVERNMENT 
By RAYMOND E. BALDWIN, United States Senator from Connecticut 
Delivered at the University of Bridgeport Commencement Exercises, Bridgeport, Connecticut, May 31, 1949 


RADUATING classes have been told since time 

immemorial that they were about to step out into 

a tremendously interesting world. I could repeat 
that here today. I could also say that you are about to step 
out into a dangerous world in which events are moving at 
a tremendous speed. I could also note that many of the 
graduates of our colleges today have already stepped out 
into that world and seen parts of it that were not too 
pleasant. 

You are about to enter into the affairs of a highstrung, 
nervous, and tense society—a society which makes a tre- 
mendous demand on the physical and nervous energies of 
man, a society full of conflicting ideas and ideologies. 

You are about to begin your own careers at a time when 
your nation is the strongest, wealthiest, and most respected 
of any in history. You have had the good fortune to in- 
herit this great nation. That good fortune places on you a 
responsibility to examine well and carefully—the stuff of 
which America is made—to make sure you do not squander 
your heritage. 

You are living in a world where time and distance have 
been almost entirely conquered. You are bystanders to 
every event on the earth’s surface. You are a part of a 
society in which political and scientific and social develop- 
ments occur so fast that it is almost impossible to observe 
them all. We can well wonder whether we have reached 
the point—or are near the point—where human capacity is 
insufficient to deal with the vastness of our problems. 

In this hurried world we run the risk of becoming so 
overwhelmed by speed that we don’t have time to consider 
direction. 

Many of us often feel that, in the move of tremendous 
events, our individual voices are too small to be heard— 
that there is little we as individuals can do to direct the 
rushing course of history. But there is a field in which 
each of us can serve—and has a duty to serve—that is in 
his own community and among his own friends, to recall 
the good of our American system and join in efforts to im- 
prove whatever failings it has. 

Our government is vastly important to our living. Too 
frequently, we want others to take the responsibility. 

Youth in the America of tomorrow must help make serv- 
ice in the Government a honored, respected, and sought for 
opportunity, by taking an active part in the affairs of gov- 
ernment at some level. That is the obligation of a citizen 
and should be the aspiration of all our people. 

Our politics and our Government is just as good as are 
the people who are willing to participate in them. What- 
ever your chosen career, you owe more to your country 
than the paying of taxes—and voting. You owe the duty 
of taking part in its function and lending it, not only your 
support, but your ideas and your abilities. 

On such occasions as this, it is customary to recommend 





to you the virtues of “Americanism,” “free enterprise,” 
“freedom of speech,” “the American system,” and other 
such well-used expressions which are usually reserved for 
memorial occasions. I do recommend those to you and with 
no apology. They are more than phrases. They are re- 
minders that there have been certain qualities and certain 
principles which created for you the nation you now in- 
herit. Is it only a coincidence that this nation, which prac- 
tices democracy in a Republican form of government, which 
believes in free competition and private enterprise, which 
believes that the people shall think for and direct the gov- 
ernment instead of having the government think for and 
direct them, has reached this great pinnacle of success? 

No nation under any other system has come close to our 
success. To examine, know, respect and support that way 
of living is more than a patriotic duty—it is good sense. 
To be a party to an effort to exchange it for some proven 
failure would be folly. 

The America of tomorrow is, like every other nation, 
threatened by an ideological infiltration from within which 
is foreign to our living. Our youth of today will no doubt, 
later, feel that impact even more strongly than we feel it 
now. 

We, here, who believe that each man’s ideas on politics, 
religion, and baseball should be respected, have already had 
a difficult time coping with an ideology that uses that free- 
dom to destroy it. 

For example, in recent months it has been most interest- 
ing to observe the course of a tria! in New York where 
eleven men are accused of teaching the advocacy of the 
overthrow of this government. Our Courts have gone to 
almost painful lengths to make sure that the legal rights 
of those individuals were guaranteed. Yet their supporters 
have had the affrontery to accuse our people of stifling free 
speech. We can well imagine the course such a trial would 
take if a similar group of men were accused in Moscow 
of teaching the advocacy of the overthrow of that Govern- 
ment. 

By these tactics, enemies of freedom gain in two direc- 
tions. They divert our attention from the truth of their 
own system and they involve us in a national discussion as 
to whether or not our Republic is perfect. The result is 
that we find ourselves defending our political morals which 
are inestimably higher than those of our accusers. It is 
time that we freely admit that ours is not a perfect system, 
but point out that the most serious infractions on freedom 
in America is an accepted practice under communism. It is 
time we devote ourselves to improving whatever weak- 
nesses we have. 

Other great powers in the world today represent these 
other ideologies which preach standardization. Some of 
them are appealing, particularly to young people who are 
attracted by deviation and change. 
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In the Soviet Union, we see an experiment in Commu- 
nism. We have a few among us who lend it support, in 
spite of the fact that it can show no example of ever having 
produced other than poverty, fear, and slavery, and in spite 
of the fact that it dare not lift its curtain of concealment 
for fear the people of the world will see its awful results— 
and be warned. It only guarantees its victims that they 
will have company in their misery and neighbors in their 
tear. 

We have in other nations examples of the socialized 
state. That state does not, like Communism, pretend to 
capture men’s minds and bodies, but does capture and con- 
trol the physical assets of the nation. The only examples 
we have of that particular system have demonstrated that 
its principal achievement has been to devise a way of divid- 
ing poverty more equally—by destroying incentive, progress 
and opportunity. 

Before ever treating too lightly with the philosophies, 
beliefs, and practices, that have made America strong, let 
us be sure what those have meant to us in our own living. 
We are proud citizens of a great nation. In that nation 
you can freely seek your own career. You can believe and 
speak politically as you please. You can worship as you 
choose. Those and other precious rights are as thought- 
lessly accepted as a mother’s love for her children—and like 
the mother may be fully appreciated only when lost. 

There are here tremendous opportunities both to improve 
the living of your neighbors and to improve your own posi- 
tion. There is reward for initiative, energy, hard work, 
and ingenuity. Those rewards, not available in other sys- 
tems, have created strength by encouraging, rather than 
discouraging, initiative and invention. 

Of all the billions of humans who have inhabited this 
earth we, 140,000 odd million Americans, have achieved 
the pinnacle of freedom. Our opportunities are vast. Our 
personal success depends on our own ability and will—not 
on the will of anyone else. 

When we speak of our free enterprise system and our 
democracy and the meaning of Americanism, the phrases 
sound trite and worn. But before any American allows 
himself to be duped by any other suggestion, he should 
make sure that he understands what the alternatives are 
and what each system will mean to him as an individual 
and what each system will offer—and take away—from his 
life. He owes it to himself and his nation to look to the 
living examples rather than to the candied theories. 

No American need fear that his humanitarianism, his 
love of the common man will be questioned, because he 
believes in freedom of action and in the freedoms of speech, 
religion, and press. He need only point out that it is only 
under such a system that enough wealth can be created so 
that the unfortunate can be cared for better. 

We have had periods in our history when we, no doubt, 
were so concerned about the creation of wealth that we 
did not devote sufficient time or effort to a distribution of 
it for social welfare purposes. On the other hand, we have 
now reached the stage where we are so unduly concerned 
about the distribution of our wealth that we have almost 
torgotten the necessity for creating more. 

Somewhere we must find and maintain a balance—a bal- 
ance that provides incentive and encouragement for the 
creation of greater production, and the development of 
greater wealth—while at the same time taking into due 
account the needs of those citizens and projects which can 
only be treated through a combined use of all our peoples’ 
resources. 


While we can not allow the uncontrolled accumulation 
of individual wealth which may not properly recognize re- 
sponsibility and debt to the less fortunate and may not 
recognize the necessity for government concern with cer- 
tain national projects, neither can we permit initiative and 
enterprise to be discouraged out of existence. 

That basic problem which Americans will face in the 
near future is closely bound to our choice between security 
and opportunity. 

The men and women who founded this nation had little 
security. They had unlimited opportunity. Since that time, 
the balance has slowly levelled. Security has, in many in- 
stances, increased while opportunities have lessened. That 
is, of course, a generalization that could be challenged in 
many specific cases. Our forefathers were, for example, 
quite secure from the atomic bomb, but they had no un- 
employment compensation laws or social security legislation. 
Our forefathers had no opportunity either to delve into 
the peacetime possibilities of atomic energy. We still have 
today hundreds of thousands of such opportunities through 
which to improve our way of living and improve our per- 
sonal positions. 

It does seem strange that we, who practice freedom and 
democracy more assidiously than any nation on the earth 
allow our minor failings to be exaggerated out of all pro- 
portion by the agents of other ideologies. It is indeed time 
that our youth take the offensive to proudly demonstrate 
the good this America has accomplished. 

The world needs, today, political missionaries, preaching 
the gospel of democracy and freedom. It is from America 
those missionaries must come. We should not, or could 
not, expect to foist or force our beliefs on others. Our 
example is our great strength. We can prevent the de- 
struction of freedom—indeed prevent the destruction of 
civilization itself, by teaching the rewards of our system to 
all the world—and thereby grasp the peace which has 
eluded every nation in history. 

Peaceful international cooperation is no longer a fit sub- 
ject for idle debate. It is essential to the survival of our 
civilization—because the human race has finally created the 
weapons with which it can destroy itself. 

We have a strategic plan for peace. Our strategic plan 
is simple. It is based on the conviction that prosperity in 
America is not enough—that peace and permanent good- 
will can only come if all peoples have political freedom 
and economic security. The tremendous program advanced 
in the past three years—such as the European Recovery 
Plan, are tactical maneuvers in that strategic plan. 

World Communism, too, has a strategic plan for peace. 
That, too, is a simple one. Communism believes that if it 
can get its grip on all the people of the world, there will 
be no war because no one will have the weapons or strength 
or opportunity to throw off the shackles of slavery. 

The statement that Russian Communism is aggressive 
and expanding is more than idle observation. Since World 
War II the Soviet Union had added to its territory well 
over 250,000 square miles containing a population of more 
than eleven million people. That is in addition to the 
satellite states created in Poland, Czechoslovakia, Hungary, 
and Rumania. 

We have been convinced that wars and aggression are 
the result of poverty and political slavery. We have been 
convinced that this nation could not long exist as an island 
of prosperity in a world of despair and poverty. We have 
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invested billions in that conviction. The results of that 
policy are today far more encouraging than many of us 
would have guessed two years ago. 

That policy has been successful in stopping the aggressive 
spread of political slavery. It has been successful in help- 
ing to rebuild war-shattered nations. Because of that suc- 
cess the opponents of peace through freedom will no doubt 
embark on some other course and it will be the problem of 
youth in the America of tomorrow to meet and deal with 
whatever that new threat shall be. 

When I say we are encouraged by the success of our 
foreign policy, that is not the entire picture. Most Ameri- 
cans hoped and believed at the end of the recent war that 
all nations had so well learned the cost and tragedy of war 
as to be willing to join in a United Nations powerful 
enough to maintain peace. 

Unfortunately, we have learned that due to the physical 
weaknesses of the United Nations and due also to the exer- 
cise of the veto power on the part of the Soviet Union, we 
have not been able to accomplish what we had hoped. We 
have, therefore, been required to start again on the nar- 


rower base of North Atlantic nations. In the meantime, 
we must devote our best energies toward repairing the 
weaknesses that have been demonstrated in the United Na- 
tions. That again, is not a project that will be solved by 
wishful thinking. The development of a truly effective 
United Nations will be accomplished only if a mass of the 
citizens of the world insist on, and contribute toward, that 
action. 


Again, | would remind you that Americanism, liberty, 
free enterprise, the American way, and all the other ex- 
pressions we use to describe the living we have here are 
more than idle words. Those ideas have not built perfec- 
tion but they have built here a way of living that is the 
envy of all people. If that is to be maintained, it is neces- 
sary that youth in the America of Tomorrow support, and 
strengthen those ideals, here. It is necessary that you go to 
all nations and proudly show them by our own example 
the results of our system. God has entrusted the people of 
our nation with freedom, with wealth, with strength, and 
with terrible weapons. It is your obligation to see that that 
trust is deserved. 


The Basic Rule of Industrial Relations 


THE MASTER KEY 
By MAURICE R. FRANKS, Director of the National Labor-Management 


Foundation and Editor of its Official Publication, “Partners” 
Delivered before a meeting of the B.P.O.E. of Waukegan, Illinois, May 25, 1949 


AM genuinely pleased to be with you on this occasion 

because it offers me an excellent opportunity to discuss 

with you a subject very close to my heart—namely, 
industrial harmony and the means at our command to bring 
it about in the final interest of the worker, his employer, 
the general public—and the happy and prosperous future of 
this great nation of ours. 


Now it is not my honor to be a member of this splendid 
organization which I find myself addressing today. Be- 
cause of that, I’m not too familiar with what the initials 
B.P.O.E. stand for. But I do happen to count as personal 
friends of mine many men who are members. What is more, 
I happen to rate these fellows among the best people on 
earth. Therefore, the popular interpretation of these initials 
more than satisfies my needs. 


Although I speak to you today as Director of the Na- 
tion Labor-Management Foundation—an _ organization 
dedicated to both labor and management as the partners 
of industry—my personal background is strictly labor. Be- 
fore assuming my new office, I had been an active union 
official of 28 years standing, and for 8 busy years had been 
editor of an important labor publication, The Railroad 
Workers Journal—official organ of the Railroad Yardmas- 
ters of North America, Incorporated. 


Therefore, it is only natural that I should approach the 
problem of improved industrial relations from the stand- 
point of the American worker, with whom I have been 
intimately associated for the better part of my active life. 
It is only natural that this worker’s destiny should be of 
vast concern to me and that what knowledge I possess is 
the result of my studies in his behalf. 


And so, to start with, let’s try to find out what lies on 
the worker’s mind? Let’s determine, if we can, what it is 


he desires and would gain from this American economy 
of ours ? 

The answer to this query, I believe, can be summed up 
in a single word. And that word, gentlemen, is Security. 
In it lies his deepest aim and aspiration, and about it re- 
volves most of his present thinking. Both individually and 
collectively, the American worker has his mind set on the 
concept of Security and how best to attain it. 


My belief is substantiated and strengthened by a recent 
survey conducted by the National Industries Conference 
Board. This survey was taken among the leaders of or- 
ganized labor, the leaders of management, and the working 
men themselves. The result of it discloses the interesting 
fact that the representatives of organized labor and the 
representatives of management were practically unanimous 
in their belief that the worker’s most important consider- 
ation was monetary compensation—wages. But strange as 
it may seem, the worker himself, when afforded this same 
opportunity to voice his opinion, upset the apple cart by 
placing as third, compensation—as second, opportunity for 
advancement, and as his FIRST and foremost desire, JOB 
SECURITY. 


Other surveys of equal importance have revealed that 
the worker, when cut off from his official spokesmen and 
left to think things out for himself, is fully alive to the 
principle of industrial harmony as the prime requisite of 
the security he so earnestly longs for. He may occasionally 
fumble in the dark for the proper tools to be used in erect- 
ing the structure of harmony, but he knows that such tools 
are necessary and his will to use them is fully developed. 

This situation requires us to differentiate at once between 
the mentality of the working man—who is no fool, no 
imbecile, no crook—and the mentality of the insincere, 
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rabble-rousing labor leader, who is far more interested in 


his own job—his own security, if you please—..n he is in 
the security of the rank and file, the very people he is sup- 
posed to protect. In fact, we don’t have to paw through 
many newspapers to find evidence that certain so-called 
labor leaders have sacrificed—and are fully prepared to 

rifice again—the true interests of the workers in order 
to feather their own nests and grab for themselves all the 
curity the traffic will bear. 

| state again in no uncertain terms that the average 
American worker with a family depending upon him for 
adequate support is of necessity alert to the need ‘or labor- 
management harmony as one of the prime factors of his 
own security. I have been in close cont? ; with workers 
during times of strife, especially when they were out on 
strike for one reason or another, and I can assure you, 
ventlemen, that such breaches in industrial harmony are in 
veneral approached reluctantly by the workers and many 
times are brought about as a result of dire necessity and/or 
simple misunderstanding. My own experience convinces me 
that no strike vote is ever cast in a spirit of caprice, that 
workers simply do not strike for fun! Let’s write that down 
and underscore it! 

To say that management, too, desires industrial harmony 
is to state a fact so obvious that it requires almost no dis- 
cussion. Mlanagement’s prime interest is production, and 
it is production that suffers the moment the slightest degree 
of friction develops. This is as true of human friction as 
it is of the mechanical variety. 

At heart, thus, both labor and management are in the 
same corner. Their final desires are practically identical, 
and the security of each depends upon the same general con- 
ditions affecting both. This elevates the problem of indus- 
trial relations to a level of vital social concern. 


No Ser RULES 


Now many books have been written and many fancy 
speeches delivered on the subject of industrial relations. 
‘This entire field has been turned into something of an 
amusement park for the professors of economics with a truly 
viantic hurdy-gurdy tooting and howling full blast as the 
merry-go-round spins round and round. The problem, how- 
ever, is not an academic one. There are no set rules and 
no mathematical or legal formulas that can be applied to 
its solution. The reason is: There are no two people any- 
where exactly alike. Superficial similarities may prevail, 
but basic individualities govern. 

This is particularly true in industry where the patience 
ot all men is constantly on trial and where, as one writer 
once so aptly expressed it, “the unexpected is always more 
than likely to happen.” 

This makes of industrial relations a never-ending prob- 
lem of human relations. To solve it successtully we must 
resort to art—not science. 

The art, in the case of industrial relations, is human 
understanding. No blueprint, no template exists for the 
fashioning of any structural element. Therefore, unlike the 
production of an automobile, there can be no mass produc- 
tion applied to the assembly. The moment we tackle the 
problem of industrial relations, we must of necessity turn 
our backs upon technology. If the notion of robots in in- 
dustry in anv way haunts our thinking, we had better pinch 
uurselves and wake up from our pipe-dream—for the fact 
is with us, and will so remain for all time to come, that he 
who deals with a worker, a foreman, an employer, deals 
with a man—an individual. 


THE FAILURE OF REGIMENTATION 


For several generations, the behaviorist psychologist has 
been endeavoring to formalize this individual and his re- 
actions—to break him down into his components, lay his 
pieces out on the bench, and establish his common denomi- 
nator. The result has been that as many conflicting schools 
of psychology have grown up as there are elements com- 
prising the human personality. Hence, to a very large ex- 
tent, this eliminates the psychologist as master consultant 
on industrial relations. 

In many countries, at various periods in the history of 
the world, political attempts have likewise been made to 
treat people as though they were so many peas in a pod. 
This treatment has invariably resulted in social upheaval 
and its natural reaction—economic disaster. Fascist Italy, 
Nazi Germany and Totalitarian Japan have paid for the 
folly of making such a mistake, and Totalitarian Russia 
seems to be riding full speed for a fall in the same direction. 
Certainly the Soviet, for all its Utopian claims, is far from 
being an economic bed of roses. This is indicated by the 
Iron Curtain of Joseph Stalin, with his schoolboy efforts 
to wall from the lives of a regimented people the bacteria 
of personal liberty. We have only to look to the rush of 
honest men and women to escape the Soviet zone of influ- 
ence in order to realize that the people of Russia and her 
satellite nations are in a state of compression and will in 
time explode, unless that compression is relaxed. 

From this it must be clear that regimentation is far from 
being an effective way of handling man-to-man _ relations 
in any country. And if this is true of the nation as a whole, 
it must certainly be true of a segment of the whole—as, 
for example, industry. 


LEGISLATION No CureE-ALL 


Even the laws of a representative government, such as 
ours, fall far short of providing workable formulas in the 
area of industrial relations. 

Some folks harbor the notion that legislation is a cure-all. 
Their advocacy begins and ends with pounding on the table 
and shouting at the top of their lungs, “There ought to be 
a law!” But, gentlemen, nothing could be more absurd. 
What act of legislature can police the hearts of men and 
compel love, admiration or respect. Jew and Gentile will 
not come to love each other the more because some law, 
state or Federal, asserts in the darkest of language that they 
must do so. Negro and White will never curl up together 
—or even extend the hand of fellowship—just because a 
political parliament undertakes to make such action obliga- 
tory. By this same token, the worker and his employer will 
never strike up their much-needed partnership because of a 
man-made law, no matter how carefully it is worded, no 
matter what name it may bear—the Wagner Act, say— 
or the Taft-Hartley Law—or the Thomas-Leszinski Act— 
or the “would be’ Wood Act. 

No, gentlemen, the question of improved industrial rela- 
tions largely eludes the legislative process. Needed, if we 
are to bring about a better and clearer understanding be- 
tween the workers, their employers and the general public, 
is a long-range, well-planned and carefully executed edu- 
cational program. 

For the question of industrial relations is more than 
merely a philosophical one—it is likewise a psychological 
one. It is not so much what is to be said on this subject as 
it is who has the say-so and how it is said. 
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THE Basic RULE 


I have pointed to a social and economic need of both 
labor and management. I have given it a name: Security. 
I have suggested that the only industrial condition under 
which this need can be met is the condition of Harmony. 
And I have called for—not for a law, an act of legislature 
—but for a long-range, well-planned and carefully executed 
educational program. Now it’s all right to shout for a 
program—provided one is at the same time prepared to 
designate the spot from which that program must of neces- 
sity take off, the cornerstone upon which that program is 
to be erected. 

Well, gentlemen, we don’t have to search around blindly 
for that take-off point, or bat our brains out trying to de- 
cide on a cornerstone. Both are in sight and within reach. 
There is in very fact a “Basic Rule of Industrial Rela- 
tions” from which all other rules can only emanate. It has 
been our immediate heritage for quite some years—1949 
of them, to be exact. 


I refer to the Golden Rule of Jesus Christ. “Do unto 
others as ye would they do unto you.’—‘“Do unto others 
as ye would be done by’’—the translations are many but the 
meaning is always the same. For almost 2000 years we 
have had before us these words of priceless wisdom—a 
spiritual message, yes—but at the same time a humble, 
common-sense directive cast in the simplest of words. 

Now I am no preacher, and it is hardly my intention to 
deliver you a sermon—but, as the director of a Foundation 
of labor and management and editor of a magazine which 
endeavors on every page to bring the partners of industry 
closer together in their common enterprise—I feel it fully 
incumbent upon me to remind you, together with all other 
groups with whom I come in contact, that the Golden Rule 
must be the starting point of all our social thinking. These 
words bear repeating time and time again, because they so 
truly define the real essence of harmony and human security. 
This is the true law of human relations, after which— 
things equal to the same thing being equal to each other— 
it is likewise the basic law of industrial relations, the basic 
law of man’s humanity to man. 

This Golden Rule, as all of us well know, was not given 
to Mankind 2000 years ago by a starry-eyed idealist with 
no knowledge of human nature. It was given to us by One 
who understood the‘ nature of man’s life on earth well 
enough to set the perfect example and whose office was to 
save man from himself—to save man from man’s inhu- 
manity to man. 


THE Master Key 


The Golden Rule is no mere motto on a preacher’s wall, 
nor for an executive’s desk. It is at once the symbol of 
God’s Constitution as granted to man and the formula for 
a magic reaction—one which never fails to work enormous 
mutual advantage wherever and whenever put to the test. 
It is the master key to the sacred partnership of labor and 
management and their main function as a team—the pro- 
duction of goods for man’s use. When properly applied, it 
is the gyroscope which can keep our society from pitching 
and tossing to pieces in a time of violent storm. It is not 
alone the rod and staff of comfort; it is likewise the rod 
and shaft of our efficiency. 


THe Trutnw Cannot Be Twistep 


If we are looking about for a common denominator of 
people—one which binds all men together in a firm rela- 
tionship, that common denominator is Desire. We all want 


more and better things and, having them, we desire to keep 
them. In a material sense, this means a better and better 
standard of living. At one end of the scale is the desire tor 
security—at the other end is the desire for opportunity, 
but the quality of the desire‘at both ends is the same. 

This being true, only by efficiency can these basic human 
desires be satisfied. The efficiency of modern technology 
plays an important role in satisfying vast areas of human 
desire, but it doesn’t play the total part. If the fulfilment 
is incomplete, the main reason is to be found in our lack 
of corresponding efficiency in fields outside the technical. 
We may be geniuses in the fields of science and practical 
mechanics, but we are still freshmen in the art of dealing 
with each other. Men to whom the laws of electronics lie 
as an open book are sometimes baffled by the simple rudi- 
ments of the law governing human relations. 

We are not surprised when a rubber ball rebounds from 
a wall, but we are at a loss to foresee that a human action 
is equally bound to do likewise. For instance, we take the 
statement “As ye sow, so shall ye reap” and apply it solely 
to agriculture. ... We take the Golden Rule of Jesus and 
edit it to read, “Let that so-and-so do unto me as I would 
do unto myself!” Or we twist it around to read, “Do 
others first, lest they do you!” In a word, we are far less 
prone to start the process off with a gift than we are to 
start it off by making a demand. And that is why modern 
technology is insufficient to supply us with the living we 
so richly desire for ourselves. And that is why all the 
man-made laws in the world will be inadequate to solve 
our problems of industrial relations unless we first make 
part of our industrial practice the truth contained in the 
Basic Rule. 

An ancient saying comes to mind—“To gain a friend, 
one must be a friend.” This applies as much to manage- 
ment and men wherever they meet together in common 
enterprise as it does to any other social situation. Let 
friendship begin with the gr: and this applies alike 
to the managers of industry and to the leaders of labor. 

Common everyday experience should teach us that the 
Basic Rule of Industrial Relations is not the work of a 
sky-writer, that the Golden Rule of Jesus is not all Sunday 
talk. Without malice or prejudice, we can test it at all 
turns for soundness—from Monday morning on through 
to Saturday night. Doing so, we shall inevitably find that 
measurable efficiency lies in our fair-minded study of the 
other fellow’s point of view. We find the gain is always 
mutual when we grant him his natural prerogatives volun- 
tarily, before tempers flare and it is demanded that we do 
so. Friction is the price of compulsion, and we have only 
to think of a popular oil ad to visualize the devils of fric- 
tion robbing us of our efficiency. 

In conclusion, gentlemen, let me say this: I consider 
highly important to get back to first principles in dealing 
with this entire problem of industrial relations. If we are 
to bring about a better and clearer understanding between 
the worker, his employer and the general public, we don’t 
have to involve ourselves in higher mathematics to prove 
that 2 plus 2 equals 4. For the problem is not a mathematical 
one, it is entirely a human one. And the answer is to be 
found through application of the Golden Rule. 

Our necessity today is to get back to simple, proven 
principles. As we enter a new era of industrial relations, 
it doesn’t matter in the least what kind of laws we carry 
on our backs. The future of industrial relations will be 
bright or black, depending upon whether or not we carry 





in our hearts, and will be willing to abide by, the Basic 


Rule. 
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The Proper Study of Mankind 


CAN SOCIAL SCIENCE SAVE US? 
By STUART CHASE, Author, Georgetown, Connecticut 
Delivered at The American University Commencement Exercises, Washington, D. C., May 29, 1949 


HAT some people call the two-billion dollar ques- 
tion: “Can man learn to control the machines he 
has created?” has been eloquently sketched by 
Fitzpatrick, the great cartoonist of the St. Louis Post Dis- 
patch. He has drawn a vast bomb leaning against a wall, 
beside an equally tall question mark. Two little men in 
the foreground are looking up at the huge monoliths. The 
mb is labelled: “How to kill everybody,” and the other: 

How to live with everybody.” 

| would like to tell you about my experiences in recent 

is trving to explore that question mark. What depend- 

le knowledge is now available on how to live with every- 
body’ How far has the science of human relations progressed 
since Alexander Pope observed in a famous poem that the 
proper study of mankind is man? We know enough about 
the behavior of atoms to dissolve considerable sections of 
the planet. What do we know about the behavior of people 
in groups and societies ? 

‘To attempt such a study alone would have been pre- 
sumptuous. Fortunately, I was offered the cooperation of 
a yroup of social scientists in running a kind of chain-and- 
compass line across the whole front of the studies dealing 
with the behavior of man, to try to assess some of the major 
accomplishments. My report runs to more than 300 printed 
paves, so | can give only a bare outline here, together with 
a tew concrete illustrations. I want you to share with me 
a little of the excitement of the investigation. The science 
of man has progressed further than most of us had ever 

} iwined. 

For almost three years | have been working with Donald 
Young, until recently executive director of the Social Sci- 
ence Research Council, and Charles Dollard of the Carnegie 
Corporation of New York. They in turn have put me in 
touch with social scientists all over the country. The SSRC, 
as you know, is a kind of clearing house for seven learned 
societies. Questionnaires were sent to representative social 
scientists asking them to list major findings, to comment on 
the ‘“‘yreat unanswered questions,” to tell what they would 
do if granted ample funds for research. I visited Harvard, 
Yale, M.I.T., Pennsylvania, Chicago, California, and other 
universities, schools and research bureaus, to inspect, inter- 
view, learn. 


But Is Ir Science? 

‘The first question asked by intelligent laymen when 
social science is discussed is: “Fine, but is it science ?’’ This 
came out with startling frequency in the Senate hearing on 
the National Science Foundation bill in 1947. Senator 
Fulbright among others wanted to include social science in 
the bill, but opposition was stiff. 

Said one witness: “I would not call it ‘science.’ What is 
commonly called social science is one individual or group 
telling another group how they should live.’’ A distin- 


. guished senator thought the subject, among other things, 


included “various kinds of ideology.” A college president 
said: “Some people think you can extend the scientific 
method into human affairs. 1 don’t happen to believe it. 
I was trained as a historian. . . . These things, it seems to 


me, could be far better supplied by experienced men like 
Mr. Baruch, or by you gentlemen here in the Senate... . 
Statistics ought to be interpreted by the Congress of the 
United States... .” 

The upshot of the Senate’s seminar in social science was 
that the subject was eliminated from the bill. Millions for 
the atom, but not one cent for man!* 

Let us look into this matter of whether there is any real 
“science” ‘in social science, so extensively doubted by Sena- 
tors and laymen. The scientific method does not tell us 
how things ought to behave, but how they do behave. No 
conclusions are valid until the relevant facts are in. We 
catch a hint of this in the story about the scientist and his 
fri-nd driving across Wyoming. They see a flock of sheep 
up on the mesa. 

“They've just been sheared,” says the friend. 

“They seem to be on this side,” replies the scientist. 

The findings of one competent observer must agree with 
other competent observers before conclusions or laws go 
into the storehouse of accredited knowledge. Hypotheses 
and theories, however brilliant, must withstand the test of 
repeated verification. “Psychological certitude” is not good 
enough. The ultimate criterion is predictability. If A, then 
B. Verification may be in the laboratory, in the clinic, in 
careful observation; anywhere that competent observers can 
agree. 

In argument, dialectics, polemics, to say nothing of col- 
lege debates, it is not uncommon “to proceed from an un- 
warranted assumption to a foregone conclusion.” But not 
in science. The scientific habit of mind has become the 
greatest exploder of delusion and myth ever known. Such 
a standard literally forces the investigator to be intellectu- 
ally honest. To fudge an experiment, to report a doctored 
conclusion, spells infamy. Nor is there any such thing as 
“Marxist” physics, or “capitalist’’ biology. Science is as 
international as the north wind. 

Clearly, there is no reason why the scientific method 
cannot be applied to the behavior of men as well as to the 
behavior of electrons. It is already applied to the individual 
person in biology and medicine. Social science simply widens 
the inquiry to relations between individuals, that is, to 
groups. On this level we can define social science as the use 
of the scientific method to solve problems of human rela- 
tions—labor problems, economic problems, child welfare 
problems, national and international problems. “Science” 
goes with the method, not with the subject-matter. 

There was a scientist at the Senate hearings who under- 
stood all this—Dr. J. R. Oppenheimer, the great physicist. 
When his turn to testify came, he said: 

| am aware of the difficulty of establishing in these 
fields (the social sciences) rigorous criteria of competence 
and qualification. Nevertheless, at a time when the whole 
world realizes that many of its most vital problems de- 
pend on an understanding of human behavior and of the 
regularities which underlie the operations of our varied 





* Not a final verdict, as President Truman vetoed the bill, and it 
will be up for discussion again in 1949. 
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society, we should recognize the great benefits which may 
come from attracting men and women of prominence to 
the study of these questions. 


Dr. Oppenheimer is calling for the scientific method to 
discover the regularities which underlie human societies and 
human behavior. Without these regularities we would have 
no actuarial tables, no life insurance, no population fore- 
casting, no traffic controls, no birth rates, death rates, 
marriage rates, divorce rates, crime rates, no economic sur- 
veys, probably no urban community life at all. 

Perhaps you remember the New Yorker’s imaginary story 


about the trouble at Triborough Bridge the night proba- 


bility theory failed. Suddenly there occurs the heaviest 
concentration of outbound traffic ever known! For no dis- 
cernible reason thousands of motorists simultaneously head 
like so many lemmings for the bridge, on they come until 
the police and all available reserves are overwhelmed. The 
police had known within one per cent how many cars could 
be expected to cross the bridge at every hour of the day 
and night—and now all the rules and regularities are shat- 
tered! Said Sergeant O’Toole at the Bronx approach: “I 
kept askin’ them, Is there a night football game somewhere 
that we don’t know about? Is it the races you’re going to? 
But the funny thing was half the time they’d be askin’ me, 
What’s the crowd for, Mac?” 

This collapse of traffic probabilities nearly finished the 
New York police force in the story. It gives one an eerie 
feeling even to imagine it. Think what would happen to 
the telephone company if every subscriber tried to get San 
Francisco simultaneously; or to the water pressure if every- 
one tried to take a bath at the same moment! 

Another mathematical law affecting human societies is 
the bell-shaped ‘frequency distribution” curve, which ap- 
plies to nearly all living things. It permits us to make pre- 
dictions about the labor supply, army uniforms, school 
examination papers, innumerable things where future needs 
must be anticipated. 

In the last analysis the scientific method discovers regu- 
larities which are predictable, and they can be found in 
man as well as in other parts of nature. Sometimes they are 
more difficult to find, and when found the probability may 
be lower than in physics—but no lower than in meteorology. 
As a matter of fact, however, we have not tried very hard 
to find them, in spite of Alexander Pope, until recently. 


How To Desicn A Piotr 


Let us turn to another kind of regularity—the prediction 
whether an individual will succeed in a given assignment, 
widely called aptitude testing. 

In World War I, most airplane pilots were selected on 
the basis of courage. After many terrible accidents the 
generals began to wonder if all courageous men were 
equally endowed with ability to stay up in the air. A crude 
screening process was devised toward the end of the war. 

In 1941, President Roosevelt called for 60,000 planes. 
Who was going to fly them? A screening device was neces- 
sary at once to handle not hundreds, but hundreds of thou- 
sands, of potential young airmen. As the planes came off 
the assembly lines in the factory, pilots must come off the 
assembly lines at the training fields. Scientists were put to 
work designing planes, and social scientists designing pilots. 

The Aviation Psychology Program of the Army Air 
Forces is as good an illustration as the next of modern 
social science in action. It had the dual purpose of finding 
out the human characteristics which make a young man a 
good flyer and group performer, and constructing a battery 
of psychological tests to recognize such young men as they 


applied. First came a pencil and paper test, then a compli- 
cated instrument test. Dr. John C. Flanagan was selected 
to lead the project. Presently he had more than 1000 peo- 
ple on his staff. 

Controlled experiments showed that of boys who made 
top scores in the Battery, only four per cent failed in actual 
field training. But of those who scored in the lowest Bat- 
tery group, 77 per cent were eliminated on the training 
field. Presently no candidate was allowed to train for pilot 
who had not made a high Battery score. 

Think what this meant in lives saved, equipment sal- 
vaged, training time reduced! Probably thousands of young 
fliers are alive today thanks to this program! .. . Mean- 
while, Dr. Flanagan at Pittsburgh University is applying 
the principles to peace-time aptitude testing. Let us hope 
he gets around to candidates for Congress before too long! 

Suppose we go back for a moment to that hearing room 
in the Senate, where social science was being belittled and 
finally dismissed, and compare the criticisms with this Air 
Force program. Where is the “individual telling another 
group how they should live’, or the “various kinds of ide- 
ology,” or “the impossibility of applying science to the 
study of man?” 

Perhaps you raise the objection that “real’’ science uses 
more laboratory apparatus and mathematics. I wish you 
could inspect Dr. Flanagan’s reports. They are crammed 
with tables, figures, calculus, probability theory and photo- 
graphs of apparatus. When the problem warrants it, social 
scientists can make rigorous use of the whole laboratory 
approach. 

The hard core of social science, following the SSRC 
questionnaires, is made up of the five disciplines of cultural 
anthropology, social psychology, sociology, economics, and 
political science. Grouped around them are such other 
studies as history, educational method, human geography, 
demography, legal science, public administration. Assisting 
are four tools, each a science in itself: mathematics, statis- 
tics, logic and semantics. Natural science uses the same 
tools. Most of the questionnaires placed philosophy, ethics, 
theology, metaphysics, in another grand classification called 
the “humanities.” Here is where the student reads the 
Great Books under the benign smile of Dr. Hutchins, and 
where controlled experiments are unknown. 

Psychiatry forms a kind of bridge between social and 
natural science. Dr. William Menninger of Topeka puts 
it this way: “Psychiatry is a medical science but also a 
social science. The psychiatrist, more than the physician in 
any other medical specialty, must concern himself with the 
social situation of his patients.” Dr. Menninger cites un- 
employment and race prejudice as two social conditions, 
among others, damaging to mental health. 

The social disciplines used to be confined each in its tight 
pigeon hole, with little intercourse between them. The 
economist had to use for the anthropologist, and vice versa. 
Yet economics depends on what people will do under given 
conditions. Will they save, spend, invest, produce, strike, 
loaf, what? Economic theory, both classical and Marxian, 
is reared on a series of assumptions about human behavior 
laid down a century ago, before any careful studies of hu- 
man behavior had ever been made. So economics as a sci- 
ence is seriously handicapped until it teams up with modern 
anthropology and psychology. Otherwise the great words 
will just roll round and round. Which reminds me of 
Thomas Reed Powell’s famous definition: “If you think 
you can think about a thing, inextricably attached to some- 
thing else, without thinking of the thing it is attached to— 
then you have a legal mind.” 
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World War II broke down a lot of academic partitions 
y creating social science teams. In the Pacific Theater, 


tor instance, “area studies” in preparation for landing on 
enemy islands were carried on by anthropologists, econo- 
mists, historians, political scientists, psychologists, geogra- 
phers, and often chemists and biologists as well. The Oki- 


nawa area study was one of the hardest to make; it Is 
venerally credited with saving thousands of casualties. 

‘There is little real future in the social sciences without 
a great increase in such team work. More and more the 
several disciplines must merge into one great study, to be 
called perhaps, the science of man. 


THe CULTURE CONCEPT 


Altogether I collected in my chain-and-compass survey 
about one hundred outstanding accomplishments in the field. 
A more intensive investigation would have disclosed many 
more. Some are brilliant individual research findings; some 
cover whole groups of separate studies. 

Way out in front, in the opinion of the specialistis, is the 
culture concept in anthropology and sociology. It includes 
a body of principles and universals derived from thousands 
of field studies of nature peoples around the world, together 
with studies of the historical record of past cultures. The 
basic idea is as simple as it is profound. An individual can- 
not be understood apart from the culture which contains 
him. This is a large overhead concept, on the scale of Dar- 
win's Evolution, and probably even more important. “Cul- 
ture’ is used here, of course, in its broadest sense to include 
all group behavior patterns, artifacts, and belief systems. 

Anthropologists were social explorers. They visited 
tribes in darkest Africa, Esquimaux in the Artic, Indian 
Villages in North America, Polynesian peoples in the South 
Seas. They did not go as traders, colonists or missionaries ; 
they went as observers. They did not laugh at voodoo, the 
potlatch, the corn dance, they tried to discover reasons for 
these customs. The last thing they wanted to do was to 
tell the natives “how they should live’ —for it would have 
ruined the observations. They left that to the missionaries. 

Over the decades the anthropologists have amassed a 
great collection of customs strange to Western eyes. You 
can find them neatly classified in Professor Murdock’s 
“Cross Cultural Index” at Yale. The scientists realized 
how deep the differences were between cultures which had 
developed independently. But below the differences they 
found something far more exciting and significant—the 
similarities, the universals, which make all mankind one! 
If we are ever to have One World, it is on those universals 
that we must build. For the first time it became possible 
to make generalizations about “human nature’ which were 
dependable. ‘The wisecrack, the dogma, the pessimism, 
must now give way to accredited knowledge. In my report 
I set forth thirty-three of these universals. Here are a few 
of them: 

The family system is everywhere found and monogamy 
is the standard pattern, though it may be tempered with 
polygamy and polyandry, for certain special groups— 
those who can aftord it, or stand it! 

The father or some other male is always in evidence 
to help rear the young. 

The superior physical strength of the male makes him 
everywhere the formal ruler of the family and of society. 

The free-swinging Amazons, alas, appear to be a myth. 

Private property in personal belongings is universal. 
Primitive communism in this sense is unknown. 

All societies place limits on the acquisition of property. 


Our tribe has an income tax running to 86 per cent in 
the top bracket. 

Every normal person needs response from his group. 
He must feel that there is a place, a status, for him some- 
where; that he belongs. Hermits and recluses are every- 
where abnormal. 

Prestige is a major motive for individual action, 
stronger than money or possessions in most societies. 

No society has ever been found without a government. 
The term “state” in anthropology means a government 
organized primarily to wage war. This gives it abnormal 
powers over its citizens, and seems to suggest that if we 
moderns could get rid of war, we would at the same time 
be rid of the over-riding state. 


No normal human being ever existed who was not the 
product of his culture, as well as of his genes. Every one 
of us is culture-bound, practically from the cradle. The 
customs we learn from mother, father, nurse, older chil- 
dren, teacher, policeman, determine our behavior through- 
out our lives. 

When one becomes aware of how he is culture-bound— 
Sumner’s Folkways did it for me—by a curious paradox he 
is freed a little from his bonds. He can look over the walls 
of his own culture from time to time, and see the other 
peoples of the world behind their walls. For the first time 
in his life, he begins to understand and appreciate peoples 
of a different culture! It may seem strange that science 
should be the cause of a great spiritual experience, but so 
it is. ’ 

It is not too much to say that the science of man begins 
with the culture concept. It is not too much to say that there 
is hardly a statesman or political leader in the world today 
with any real grasp of it. 


OTHER ACCOMPLISHMENTS 


After the culture concept comes a long list of outstand- 
ing accomplishments in the social sciences. Here are a few 
selected at random to give you an idea of the scope and 
variety. You have heard of most of them but perhaps like 
myself when I started this survey, you have not realized 
how they all fit into one growing structure; all are part 
of the emerging science of man. 


The studies in race of Boas, Benedict, Klineberg, 
Young and others. There is no scientific proof of racial 
inequality. Most of the behavior differences we note can 
be accounted for by culture. The real problem today is 
how to get this knowledge out of the storehouse into the 
front line, where a race riot may be developing. 

The laws of social change as developed by Ogburn 
and others. It is impossible to understand the impact of 
the Machine Age without referring to this exponential 
curve. 

Alexander Leighton’s work in Japanese internment 
camps during the war, in which some fundamental prin- 
ciples of administration and the governing of men, were 
worked out. 

Sampling theory and its practical application to census 
work, inventories, markets, social security calculations, 
economic data. 

The polls of public opinion—also founded on sampling 
theory—whereby 5000 people, if carefully selected, can 
represent 100 million—for certain types of questions. But 
since November 1948, we had better exclude the pre- 
dicting of presidents! 

Population theory and forecasting, especially the re- 
productive index worked out by Kuczinski. 
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The “Middletown” surveys, especially Warner’s 
Yankee City. 

Learning theory, including the work of Doliard and 
Miller. 

The development of semantics by Ogden, Richards, 
Bridgman, Korzybski and others. 

The working out of “gross national product” and 
other very useful statistical measurements in economics. 


I have only picked at random, but this list gives you, I 
trust, a hine of the richness of the field. The science of 
man has really begun to march! 


Girts AT HAWTHORNE 


Suppose we take a concrete case to illustrate another of 
these accomplishments, namely, Dr. Elton Mayo’s famous 
work in labor management relations. This story was origi- 
nally reported in ‘Management and the Worker” by Dick- 
son and Roethlisberger. 

Six girls are sitting in a small room in a large factory 
in the town of Hawthorne, near Chicago. On the bench 
before them are small metal parts to be assembled into a 
telephone “relay”—a gadget resembling a pocket whistle. 
Their nimble fingers fly. When a relay is completed, every 
minute or so, it is dropped into a chute where it is auto- 
matically counted. The production rate of each girl, and 
of the group, can thus be figured per hour, per day, per 
year. 

In the back of the room sits a man with a notebook, 
watching everything that happens. The girls do not resent 
him, they come to like him, and often tell their troubles 
to him. He represents the Western Electric Company and 
the Harvard School of Business Administration, which are 
jointly making the experiment under Dr. Mayo’s general 
direction. The object of the experiment is to determine the 
effect on output of various changes in hours, rest periods, 
piecework, and so on; to determine what makes workers 
work. The assumptions are that higher wages will increase 
output; that shorter hours will diminish it—the usual com- 
mon sense assumptions. 

Before the experiment was a year old, many preconcep- 
tions had been seriously upset. What was the matter with 
these girls? Why didn’t they behave the way they were 
expected to behave: Being scientists, the investigators con- 
tinued to keep a faithful record of what happened, even 
if they couldn’t explain it. The mystery story developed 
like this: 

The first seven weeks were devoted to establishing a 
base period. The girls averaged an output of 2400 relays 
a week each, and worked a standard 48 hours, including 
Saturdays, for a weekly wage. 

Then they were put on piecework for eight weeks. 
Output went up. 

Next they were given two rest pauses, morning and 
afternoon, for five weeks. Output went up again. 

Six rest pauses were tried, and output fell slightly. 
The girls complained that their rhythm was_ broken; 
they were not sure when they were working and when 
resting. 

Then back to two rest pauses, and output went up 
again. 

Then a 44-hour week. Output went up. 

Next a five-day week. Output went up once more. 

. . . So it continued, trial after trial, each one lasting 
some weeks. Whatever new factor was introduced, the 
number of relays coming through the counters increased— 
with the one exception noted. The research staff began to 













































lose sleep as their assumptions disintegrated. Some force 
they could not locate was pushing output up, no matter 
how they shifted wages, hours, working conditions. 

They prepared at last for a supreme test. Take away 
everything given the girls over all the periods, and go back 
to where the experiment began—48 hours, no rest pauses, 
no hot lunch on the company, no piecework to stimulate 
output, no Saturday holiday, nothing. The supreme test 
lasted twelve weeks. When they examined the automatic 
counters they found that output had jumped to an all-time 
high—3000 relays per girl per week! 

The social scientists were ready for the psycopathic ward. 
They had tried to return the girls to the original conditions 
of the experiment, but the original conditions had dis- 
appeared. What was this mysterious X which had thrust 
itself into the experiment? The staff began looking for it 
all over the factory, but it was not there. 

They finally found it in the girls themselves. The work- 
ers’ attitude had changed. The mysterious X was the way 
the girls now felt about their work. By putting them in a 
little friendly world of their own, by consulting them often, 
the scientists had produced a psychological change in these 
young women, and given them a new sense of their status 
and value. They were no longer cogs in a vast, impersonal, 
pecuniary machine, they were helping in a small way to 
direct the machine. They felt recognized; they felt impor- 
tant. So the output went up no matter how conditions 
changed under them. 

Although few people realized it at the time, this experi- 
ment marked the grave of “economic man,” that fictitious 
character on whom so much economic theory has been built, 
and on whom factory managers have so frequently relied. 
Money is not the worker’s strongest incentive; recognition 
can make him—or her—work harder. A million foremen 
were inducted into these principles during the war, via the 
T.W.I. program of the Manpower Commission. 


Tue Great UNANSWERED QUESTIONS 


So I might proceed for a long time, telling of the ac- 
complishments of social science, and how tested knowledge 
is replacing myth, tradition and hunch. 

But I would be guilty of serious misrepresentation if I 
left-the impression that social scientists have a// the answers 
filed away, and that our leaders need only dig them out and 
put them to work. No. There are great gaps in the knowl- 
edge; the storehouse has many empty shelves. My study dis- 
closed a long list of what we came to call “the great un- 
answered questions.” Here are a few of them to show how 
formidable they are: 

What are the interrelations between individual person- 
ality and culture? 

How large can a society grow before its members lose 
touch with one another, and so begin to lose essential 
human functions? This the the problem of Bigness, which 
used to keep Mr. Justice Brandeis awake nights. 

What kind of economy can provide both freedom for 
the individual and economic security? Has Sweden found 
a formula? 

How can leaders be protected from the demoralizing 
effects of their own power? 

What techniques can elicit more agreement and _ less 
bad blood in committee work, Congress, the United Na- 
tions, meetings generally? Social Science has gone far 
enough to show that most of our rows are based on delu- 
sions, but what techniques can help squeeze the delusions 
out? 
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Does the goal of One World conflict with the well- 
established principle of the In-group—which undoubtedly 
helps to integrate a society by lining up its members 
against the Out-group? Should we declare a perpetual 
war on Mars? 

How can we apply more widely the knowledge already 
available ? 


Can SociaL Science SAve Us? 


Our tour across the social science front is ended, and we 
are back looking again at that monolithic question mark in 
Fitzpatrick’s cartoon: “How to live with everybody ?” 

The survey indicates that more dependable knowledge 
has been gathered in the last generation than in all previous 
history. Given another generation of relatively free inquiry 
ind many of the great unanswered questions will be solved. 
‘Techniques will be available to remake society—not in ac- 
cordance with somebody’s Utopian dream, but in accordance 
with the universals of human nature, and the proven regu- 


larities which underlie so much of group behavior. A firm 
foundation has been laid. Much of the best work, further- 
more, is being done here in America. But three things are 
sorely needed. 

First, intelligent laymen everywhere must come to under- 
stand the situation better, come to know what science can 
and cannot do, and give social scientists their moral support. 

Second, the United Nations, Congress, foundations, uni- 
versities, business groups, must make available more funds 
for research, so that we can close in on some of the great 
unanswered questions at a faster rate. 

Finally, and perhaps most important of all, young men 
and women of spirit and imagination must feel this great 
challenge. They must realize that the future depends on its 
answer. These human problems are more dramatic and more 
urgent than the problems of the physics laboratory. Here 
is the intellectual adventure of our time; the unknown coun- 
try to be explored. 

What can be a greater life work than extending the 
boundaries of the science of man? 


A New Look at India 


AN UNBOUNDED OPPORTUNITY FOR US 


By IVAN F. BAKER, Vice President and Treasurer, Westinghouse Electric International Company, New York, N. Y. 
Delivered before the New York Board of Trade, International Section, New York, N. Y., April 28, 1949 


OT long ago, when we spoke of India we were not 
thinking of the New East but of the Old East of 
mystery and vastness. We knew much about the 

beautiful Taj Mahal at Agra, but little about the remark- 
able textile mills in Bombay and we were much more familiar 
with the story about the rebellion of Tippoo Tib in Mysore 
than we were with the peaceful industrial revolution brought 
about by the Maharajahs of that Province. 

Today we have come to consider India as a partner in sci- 
entific advance—despite the fact that wide diversities in 
customs and manners still exist—and look upon her as a 
country that developed a unique national maturity while it 
waited for freedom on the sidelines of history. The India of 
today, as we can now begin to appreciate, is the fruit of 
long, latent change, the result of a persistent and cumula- 
tive effort for self-improvement. The trials of this transi- 
tional period will be a source of great strength for her all- 
inclusive industrialization program, but India will need help 
from the outside if her achievements are to match her am- 
hitions. 

Perhaps the greatest problem faced by India today is that 
she must support a population of some 330,000,000—four 
times the population of the entire continent of South Amer- 
ica—on a land area only 10 percent larger than that of 
\rgentina. If we had a similar density of population in 
this country, even our highly-mechanized industrial muscles 
would be severely taxed because they would be obliged to 
unearth nourishment for approximately 800,000,000 people. 

In most instances, a large population holds future bene- 
fits for the industrializing nation by offering the large home 
market necessary for the development of technique in the 
making of new, better and cheaper products. But the huge 
population of India is today more of a threat than a promise. 
Not only does it consume all the available food but it takes 
large bites out of India’s foreign exchange. 

Five years ago, India had sixty million acres under irriga- 
tion, 22 times the land area being irrigated under Federal 


projects in the United States and ten times the irrigated 
areas of Egypt. Despite these efforts and despite the fact that 
75 percent of her people are engaged in agriculture, India 
has been unable to keep pace with the appetite of her popula- 
tion, which has t-ebled in the past 1U0 years. A survey made 
within the past 15 years showed only 39 percent of the people 
to be well nourished; 41 percent to be poorly nourished and 
29 percent to be very poorly nourished. 

So urgent is the situation regarding food that India re- 
cently took over for farming, acreage formerly devoted to the 
raising of cotton. But the consequences of this action seem 
to have outweighed the possible benefits. The cloth industry 
has been obliged to turn to the U. S. for cotton and more 
‘ollars are being drained from the amount India has been 
guarding for the future. Furthermore, although every effort 
was made to restrict food purchases to the soft currency 
areas, there still was a leakage of $150,000,000 tor food 
in 1948. One of the projects being undertaken to alleviate 
this situation is the 600-foot Bhakara Dam to be con- 
structed in the East Punjab region, which will irrigate an 
additional + million acres and supply the yearly food require- 
ments of + million people. This will eventually relieve the 
need for food obtained with hard money and will permit 
another $200,000,000 to be spent for additional industrial 
and power equipment. The complete food production pro- 
gram calls for an expenditure of $1,300,000,000 to irrigate 
17,700,000 acres. 

It is paradoxical that although India is not agriculturally 
self-sufficient, her crops are considerable. An annual rice 
production of 110 billion pounds places her second to China, 
ond an annual production of 4 billion bales of cotton makes 
her runner-up to U. S. Her sugar production is twice that 
of any other country and she is third to the U. S. and the 
U.S. S$. R. in the growing of wheat. 

Until India’s food production program is well under way, 
she will continue to lose foreign exchange in the purchase of 
agricultural products. As a consequence, she is faced today 
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with the dilemma of either slowing down the pace of her 
industrialization or of finding some way in which she can 
participate in the blessings flowing from the United States. 
Without delving into the complex causes of her present posi- 
tion, we can estimate her problem by its symptoms. 


During the month of January 1949, India had an adverse 
trade balance of millions of dollars, a drastic change from 
her $9,000,000 favorable trade balance of January 1948, 
and much more than her recent unfavorable balance which 
has been running at approximately $15,000,000 monthly. 

Even though we concede that the month of January 1949 
is not a conclusive example and that it represents a damned 
up flow of goods, we must still reckon with the fact that 
India has been dipping into the International Fund as often 
as permitted and today is only $100,000,000 from the bottom 
of the barrel. 


Once India surmounts the obstacle of insufficient food 
production she will be able to divert more of her energy 
into the fulfillment of ambitious plans for industrialization. 
The great Bombay Plan, about which you have probably 
heard, calls for an increase of 500 percent in industrial out- 
put as well as an increase of 130 percent in agriculture over 
a 50-year period. Other plans, now being developed, will 
double the electric generating capacity every 5 years until 
an estimated 5 million kw’s is achieved by 1960. The tex- 
tile industry indicates that it will increase its annual output 
from 4.8 billion yards to 7.2 billion yards while producers 
of paints and varnishes expect to increase their output from 
72 thousand tons to 137.5 thousand tons. Non-ferrous metals, 
which are vital exports and consequently great producers of 
exchange, are scheduled to be increased from 65 thousand 
tons to 110 thousand tons, while the glass industry expects 
to increase its output from 150 thousand tons to 264 thou- 
sand tons. Production of paper and board is expected to 
almost double its present figure of 114 thousand tons, while 
the manufacture of artificial silk and rayon, a very new in- 
dustry, is expected to reach 21 thousand tons a year. 


With the past as a measuring stick, India has an excellent 
chance of achieving these goals. It may be remembered that 
her highly capable scientists, engineers, technicians and ad- 
ministrators demonstrated their skill and productive capacity 
during the war years when they enabled India to build up 
a $4,000,000,000 credit with Great Britain. Her problem 
today, of course, is much more comprehensive for she is not 
only juggling her ingenuity and resourcefulness in solving 
problems of production, but is also striving to suit her actions 
to the pattern of the future as well as to the emergency of 
the present. 

Every blueprint laid down for the new Indian economy— 
the Bombay Plan, the People’s Plan, the Gandhian Plan 
and the Reconstruction Plan—were drawn up by the coun- 
try’s leaders with full knowledge that India would be 
forced to depend on her own production for any realistic 
amplitude of her ambitions. Not one of her leaders, I be- 
lieve, feels that India can achieve social security or general 
prosperity, whatever the political system, unless her resources 
are converted into products and sold to the world. 

Facing the momentous times in her history, it is only 
natural that India looked with great interest toward the 
White House on January 22, 1949, when the Bold New 
Program was conceived. Incidentally, the Presidential rec- 
commendation which we know as Point Four is so full of 
significance and yet so brief that I think it should be repeated 
here for the encouragement of those who are interested in 
the progress of India. 


1. “. .. We must embark on a Bold New Program for 
making the benefits of our scientific advances and 


industrial progress available for the improvement and 
growth of underdeveloped areas... . 

“Our aim should be to help the free peoples of the 
world, through their own efforts, to produce more food, 
more clothing, more materials for housing, and more 
mechanical power to lighten their burdens. 


nN 


3. “With the cooperation of business, private capital, agri- 
culture and labor in this country, this program can 
greatly increase industria! activity in other nations 
and can raise substantially their standard of living, 

4. “Greater production is the key to prosperity and peace. 
And the key to greater production is a wider and 
more vigorous application of modern scientific and tech- 
nical knowledge.” 


In broad terms, the Truman statement recognizes the need 
to bridge the gap between the technically rich and the tech- 
nically poor. It must be assumed that the U. S. Govern- 
ment will carry a heavy burden of the cost since, at present, 
the allure of any foreign country for the private American 
investor is much less compelling than the attractions at home. 
While he finds large opportunities for profit in foreign cur- 
rency, he discovers very little assurance that dividends or 
principal will be protected. 

India saw this Bold New Program as the possible solution 
to her problems. It held for her such broad implications, she 
paid little attention to the fact that it was being labeled in 
some quarters as “an experiment in expansive vagueness.” 
While on January 22, 1949 the Bold New Program was 
undeniably “bold,” uncontestably “new,” it was unquestion- 
ably not yet a “program.” The latter consideration, in the 
opinion of India, was an intangible to which time would 
give substance and the course of events has shown her estima- 
tion to be accurate. India has watched the planning in 
Washington with great interest. Now she sees that a dozen 
governments and hundreds of officials are at work developing 
the Bold New Program. Sometimes they appear to fumble 
a bit and often their planning seems to overlap, but such in- 
stances are in a sense necessary to the “growing-up” of the 
Program which is so vast that there is plenty of room for 
trial and error before final policies are determined. India, 
after centuries of patience, has patience still to wait for the 
gears of this Bold New Program to be carefully machined. 

There is no definite way of determining the amount of 
time that will elapse before Washington sets in motion its 
machinery for turning out welfare on a mass scale. It is 
understood that a certain amount of time will be necessary to 
create the rules of “good conduct” under which the “helped”’ 
will be saved from exploitation and the “helpers” saved from 
expropriation. Undoubtedly, how the latter will be “saved”’ 
will take longest to decide since at present there is some divi- 
sion of thought on the relative merits of government-to- 
government transactions and private-to-private transactions. 
Somewhere in the middle are those who favor government 
participation in the Bold New Program but limit it to the 
development of power, transport and communication facili- 
ties, thus paving the way for the gradual working in of 
private venture capital under the rules of “good conduct.” 
One of the more practical suggestions is an arrangement 
which would guarantee private investors against transfer 
risks. This provides dollars for dividends where earned, and 
also provides exchange for principal when liquidation occurs. 
The increase in investment which such encouragement would 
bring about would mean much to the United States as well 
as to India because both would benefit in foreign and domes- 
tic trade. 

Estimating the needs of India, it seems that the benefits of 
the Bold New Program would be infinitely greater for that 
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ountry if they were achieved mainly on the basis of private 

enterprise. India needs everything in the technological se- 
quence—and in stupendous amounts. Her capital require- 
ments for the next 5 years are estimated at about $700,000,- 
O00. Most urgently, she needs help in her basic planning, 
the advice and counsel of American manufacturers to whom 
the oddities of the machine are second nature. India needs 
the type of help which she could never adequately secure 
trictly on a government-to-government basis for she must 
introduce millions of new workers to the machine; teach 
them to operate the machine; repair the machine and, even- 
tually, to make the machine. Mingled with this help she 
needs encouragement which will serve as inspiration for her 
people and help her develop in them and in their children 
the inquisitive minds and intelligent hands characteristic of a 
truly industrialized nation. 

Some of you gentlemen may be wondering why all this 
concern about India, and why I have selected this country 
as the principal orbit of the Bold New Program? You may 
also be wondering why you, as an individual, should be 
unduly concerned about a country so remote, which only 
lately has joined the family of independent nations. I think 
that the answers are very realistic today. 

First, you should be concerned about India because the 
United States has much to gain by making India strong and 
prosperous and a better market for our products. In every 
case our economy has gained when we helped develop the 
ability of another country to earn foreign exchange because, 
invariably, this exchange, directly or indirectly, finds its way 
vack to the U. S. Westinghouse, for example, sells neither 
a great variety nor quantity of electrical equipment directly 
to highly-industrialized England, but some of our material is 
used there as component parts of machinery produced by 
other U. S. manufacturers, while a considerable amount of 
our engineering and research finds a market in that progres- 
sive country. Especially in these times, where foreign markets 
are crumbling because of a lowering of purchasing power in 
the dollar, it is absolutely essential that we assist a highly- 
organized country like India to build up its standard of 
living. If we consider the benefits from our whole-hearted 
cooperation with South America, and compare them with 
the sad results of our sporadic and half-hearted efforts to 
support China, there will be no question as to our attitude 
toward India on whom has fallen the mantle of leadership 
in that part of the East where the rights and dignity of the 
individual are still supreme. 






Highways in The Public Service 


HEAVY TRUCKS ARE DESTROYING PUBLIC ROADS 


You should be concerned about India because her great 
natural resources represent a vital source of replenishment 
for our seriously depleted stock piles. Mica, which controls 
the electricity on which our technology is based, is one of our 
imports from India, along with antimony, zircon, ilmenite 
and other materials essential to the activation of our indus- 
trial machine. 

You should be greatly concerned about India because of 
present world conditions. Here is a country—dwarfed be- 
tween the huge bulk of Africa and the endlessness of Siberia 
—holding aloft the last glimmer of light in Asia. Beyond 
this ring of light is the great outer darkness where China 
struggles; where Malaya is torn with conflict; where Canton 
smolders; where Burma is threatened with violence; where 
Siam lives under peril, and where international law has 
moved back a century, permitting pirate gangs to operate at 
will in the South China Seas. Larger cities present their 
usual facades of peace but these often cover up grim and 
even ludicrous spectacles such as the precarious position 
occupied by the Premier who clings to power by keeping ten 
of his top generals in jail. Beyond this outer darkness is the 
Iron Curtain, flapping expectantly toward the Pacific—and 
toward India. 

No matter how we look at India—politically, economically 
or humanistically—she is a significant factor in our way of 
life, and represents an unbounded opportunity for us to 
prove with acts instead of words that our way of life is just 
as interchangeable as the products of our mass production. 

The best answer as to how you can help provide India 
with the assistance she needs is contained within the Bold 
New Program. You can do your part as an individual or as 
one in a group effort to see that this Program is formulated 
on a basis which will permit India, as well as the other 
under-developed areas of the world, to retain its dignity and 
individualism while assuming its rightful place in the family 
of free and prosperous nations. To accomplish this purpose, 
the Bold New Program must be based on a foundation com- 
pletely identified with present day realities. 

India must be considered not only as a partner in scientific 
advance but also as a pioneer in the New East, to show by 
example the benefits of cooperation. As such, she must be 
strengthened by our conviction that if we expect that part 
of the world to embrace a common technique we must help 
it—through our way of assistance as well as our assistance 
itself—to establish a common belief in the rights and 
privileges of the individual. 





By THOS. H. MacDONALD, United States Commissioner of Public Roads, Washington, D. C. 


OME day a long over-due insignia—I.P.S.—In the 
Public Service—Will come into use to carry merited 
recognition. In England for generations H.M.S.— 
His Majesty Service—has ranked high as a passport and as 

a command to all loyal subjects to render any assistance pos- 

sible to the one wearing this symbol of responsibility. These 
letters open all doors, smooth the way, defeat obstruction. 

‘They attest the performance of service to King and country. 
In these United States do we have anything, measured 

by a vardstick of true value, more worthy to carry the 
symbol I. P. S. than our public highways? Do we have 
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anything more entitled to honest treatment than our roads 
and streets? Do we have anything more indispensable to 
more people than the public ways? Yet, in the use of our 
highways, do we have anything to which we give less thought 
or more irresponsible treatment, while demanding from 
them continuing, ever-increasing service ? 

These reflections may seem elementary to a group com- 
posing a cross-section of the nation’s road building industry, 
and of those who design, administer and use our highways. 
The past summer’s exposition in Chicago, staged by the 
American Road Builders, was a marvelous reality of the 
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coming of age of the road-building equipment industry. 
There were also the models and other representations of 
highway work completed and in use only because of the 
fantastic production potentials of this modern equipment. 
The great scope and endless variety of available tools and 
equipment surpassed the most extravagant pre-conception. 
The whole panorama was a spectacular demonstration of the 
mechanical means for the building of roads, and which, 
used intelligently and competently, will well satisfy produc- 
tion demands. We have reached a high level of ability to 
design and to produce roads. 

In shabby contrast, however, is our failure to control the 
use of the roads to serve best the public interests as a whole. 
We may have passed to the graduate and post-graduate 
conception of engineering and construction, but the a, b, c’s 
of highway knowledge yet constitute the only alphabet we 
have, and it is high time to take an honest look at some 
of these a, b, c’s. We are in somewhat the same position as 
the little girl who failed in an examination. Her indignant 
parent explained that the little girl was studying way over 
on Page 40 of her book and the questions asked by the 
teacher were answered clear back on Page 10. 

In our case, the a, b, c’s are that the highways are built 
for the whole public service. All the equipment, all the 
engineering and construction skills, the labor and the funds 
are combined to produce a utility for public use. They are 
not dedicated to this purpose, and thus taken away from 
other important undertakings, to build facilities for misuse. 
Our inarticulate roads cannot put on a publicity campaign 
against mistreatment, but they are reflecting misuse in other 
more positive and more costly ways. Specifically, we are 
overloading our highways in their traffic volume capacity 
and in their structural capacity. There is more than ample 
proof. The overloading of safe capacity by numbers and by 
driver misuse is reflected in the accident record. The over- 
loading of same structural capacity is reflected in the sky- 
rocketing maintenance and reconstruction costs. The lessons 
in the first pages of the highway-use primers have not been 
learned, and the results are so costly both to individuals and 
to the public, that they total a disgraceful and extravagant 
waste in the nation’s true economy. 


I. P. S—IN THE PUBLIC SERVICE. 


What does this mean applied to our highways? More 
particularly, what does it not mean? If we accept the prin- 
ciple that highways are provided to serve the public’s in- 
terest as a whole, it reasonably follows that the costs of 
building and maintaining them must be held at the level 
of true economy. This involves the limitation of axle and 
wheel loads to those for which the highways are designed. 
The highway user is concerned because the burden of paying 
highway costs falls largely on him. He does not wish to 
pay for new highways to replace those destroyed by ex- 
cessively heavy loads. The highway engineer is concerned 
that the roads he has built shall not be subjected to loads 
greater than they can stand, and he desires definite assurance 
as to what the loads of the future will be, so that new high- 
ways may be built with adequate strength. The heavy truck 
operator is, or should be, concerned, because most certainly 
he will be held accountable for whatever damage these trucks 
do to the highways. 

This matter is now of most serious interest because of the 
number of States in which a drive will be made to increase 
axle load limits. Bills are to be presented to State Legislatures 
withing the next few weeks authorizing axle loads heavier 
than the 18,000-pound limit recommended by the American 
Association of State Highway Officials. 


Axle loads in excess of 18,000 pounds should not be 
authorized, and any revision of laws governing gross weight 
of vehicles should take the form recommended by the Amer- 
ican Association of State Highway Officials, which relates 
gross weight to the number and spacing of axles. This code 
is the product of many years of research, of field tests, of 
numerous conferences, and of experience. It has generally 
the support of State highway and motor vehicle officials, of 
automotive manufacturers and of user organizations. ‘The 
essentials have been written into the laws of a majority of 
the States. This code provides limits on sizes and weights of 
motor vehicles which should be rigidly enforced to serve 
the public’s interests. 

Axle loads, and consequently weights imposed by wheels 
resting on the pavement, have increased continually, and 
these heavy loads have multiplied in frequency for a number 
of years. At the end of World War 1, the big highway prob- 
lem was the damage being done to road surfaces by solid 
rubber-tired trucks. Wherever truck traffic was large the 
pavement was destroyed. The development of pneumatic tires 
for trucks soon relieved this situation. Almost overnight 
the solid tire was either taxed or legislated off the highway. 
The truck manufacturers, truck operators and tire manu- 
facturers first were alarmed that the moves to outlaw solid 
rubber tires meant the doom of the industry. On the con- 
trary, the heavy-duty, pneumatic tire became the prime 
builder of the trucking industry. 

In the years following the development of dependable 
pneumatic tires, truck usage in all forms of activity stands 
out as a great accomplishment in the history of transporta- 
tion. But trucks did not grow to their present power, weight 


and speed overnight. In our transportation surveys during: 


the early twenties, we obtained the gross weights of trucks 
to determine the pay load carried, and the service to busi- 
ness and industry. Pneumatic tires had stopped the surface 
damage to pavements. No need was seen for weighing wheel 
or axle loads, as there were no vehicles that approached the 
larger sizes and weights of those that roll over the highways 
today. By the late twenties some effects of truck traffic 
were observed, but it was not considered serious. Highways 
were being designed for 18,000-pound axle loads, and field 
observations indicated that the newer pavements were not 
being seriously damaged by traffic. Most of the damage 
could be attributed to the effects of subgrade soils and 
climate. 

Data from early traffic surveys indicate that in the period 
1925-1930 axle loads of as much as 18,000-pounds were 
found only for five to eight trucks of every thousand, and 
the volume of truck traffic was far below its present level. 

In 1931 I stated, “The roads are more destroyed really 
by climatic and soil conditions than they are by any use 
that is made of them.” This statement was correct eighteen 
years ago when it was made. The loads we were then carry- 
ing on the highways were very infrequently heavy enough to 
overtax their structural capacity. 

In the intervening years there have been great changes 
in the total number of trucks on the highways, in the pro- 
portion of them with heavy loads and overloads, and in the 
observed effect on highways. 

The volume of truck traffic is nearly three times what it 
was then. Even more significant is the proportion of trucks 
that carry heavy loads. In 1931 trucks traveled 11.4 billion 
miles on main roads. This year the figure may well reach 
34 billion. In 1931 only about eight trucks in every thousand 
had axle loads of 18,000 pounds, and there were practically 
no axle loads in excess of 20,000 pounds. In 1947, 76 trucks 
in every thousand had axle loads of 18,000 pounds or more, 
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$3 of which were 20,000 pounds or more, and 14+ were 
22,000 pounds or more. Axle loads of 28,900 pounds have 
een found in Connecticut, 29,000 pounds in Massachusetts, 
26,000 pounds in Ohio, 40,420 pounds in New Jersey, 31,- 


) 


820 pounds in New York, and 26,200 pounds in Maryland. 

A main highway of average traffic characteristics which 
in 1931 carried 5,000 vehicles per day, including 780 trucks, 
in 1947 had a traffic of 9,500 vehicles per day, including 
1,980 trucks. Daily the highway in 1947 was subjected to 
(37 axle loads of 18,000 pounds or more, 65 of which were 
20,000 pounds or more, and 27 were 22,000 pounds or more. 

What has been the effect of this great increase in loading 
at, or in excess of, what in many States is both the design 
standard and the legal limit? 

During the early thirties a gradual increase in damage to 
pavements was observed. Prior to the war, damage had 
reached alarming proportions. With the marked increase in 
heavy loads since the end of the war, the damage has be- 
ome even more alarming. 

(damage has occurred on all types of high-type pavements. 
Bituminous pavements are made rough and rutted. Ex- 
cessive pressures shove and knead the surface out of shape. 
Concrete pavements are subjected to pumping at joints, 
tollowed by rapid deterioration of the whole surface. 

Water gets beneath a concrete pavement through joints 
and through the soil at the edge. As a truck wheel passes over 
a joint in a concrete pavement, the slabs are bent downward. 
Several passages of the heavier truck wheels cause the for- 
mation of a soupy mud. Soon the passage of a truck wheel 
forces this material out through the joints and at the edge 
of pavements. Muddy water has been squirted as much as 
three or four feet into the air. The action is almost identical 
with that occuring when one steps on a board lying on wet 
vround and muddy weter squirts out. 

Wherever pumping occurs the soil is ejected from beneath 
the pavement. Soon that portion of the pavement is without 
subgrade support, and a heavy wheel load breaks it off from 
the rest of the slab. Then the action begins all over at the 
new crack, only the action is now accentuated by heavy 
wheel load impacts caused by surface roughness resulting 
irom the first break. With every rain the heavy loads cause 
damage at an accelerated pace. 

There is conclusive evidence that this damage is caused by 
heavy wheel loads. Pumping was known, but was of little 
consequence during the twenties. Characteristically it oc- 
curred on clayey soils known to be inferior as road support. 
Now occurrence is widespread and includes pavements on 
sandy soils regarded as excellent road support. This matter 
has been the subject of serious study by practically every 
highway research agency, and they all reach the same con- 
clusion—the damage occurs only on pavements subjected to 
frequent heavy wheel loads and particularly overloads. 

‘They find that the outer lanes of 4-lane pavements used 
by the heavier vehicles suffer damage not found on the inner 
lanes. Where numerous trucks carry loads to a particular 
destination and return empty, they find a significant increase 
in damage on the pavement carrying the most loaded vehicles. 

Hlere are some examples taken from studies made by other 
agencies. Last year it became necessary to detour traffic 
from U. S. Highway 66 over 30 miles of Missouri State 


Route 30 between St. Clair and St. Louis, Missouri. This 
detour is in a hilly section with a silty-clay soil, and normally 
carries local trafhe which includes a number of trucks. It 
was paved with concrete 15 years ago. Prior to use as a 
detour, the pavement was in excellent condition and the 
maintenance costs were low. 


The detoured traffic included 1,200 to 1,500 trucks per 
day. The majority of the axle loads were over 14,000 pounds, 
and a small percentage exceeded the legal limit of 18,000 
pounds. Within two months of use as a detour, pumping 
started at the joints in the concrete pavement. At the end 
of the six months required to complete the construction on 
U. S. 66, the pavement damage on Route 30 was extensive. 
Necessary repairs cost $5,000 per mile, but did not restore 
the pavement to its initial condition. 

The unusually heavy truck trafic on New Jersey’s pri- 
mary highways has produced serious pumping on soils that 
have been reported as resisting such action elsewhere in the 
United States. On one section of pavement on a better than 
average soil, serious pumping and faulting occured over a 
period of years. Repeated repairs were required to maintain 
the pavement in serviceable condition. When reconstruction 
finally became necessary, it was found that many of the 
34-inch steel reinforcing bars placed across joints to prevent 
breakage of the slab, had themselves been broken. In 1947 
this road carried a daily average of 1,300 axle loads of 16,000 
pounds and over. 

A pavement designed to carry axle loads, of 18,000 pounds 
should be able to carry large numbers of such loads, but 
should not be subjected to heavier loads. Pavements intended 
to meet this requirement did so during the twenties, but 
began to suffer severe damage with increase in frequency of 
heavy overloads during the thirties. It became increasingly 
evident that the old designs were not adequate under the 
changed conditions. In some instances damage occurred 
under frequent passage of axle loads below the 18,000-pound 
limit. Particular emphasis must be given this fact. Once 
the pavement is broken and distorted by even one excessive 
overload, all heavy truck traffic, including wheel loads within 
the legal limit, is a destructive force. 

Truck operators have said that prevention of damage to 
bituminous pavements, and the pumping breakage of con- 
crete, are technical matters; that engineers must find and 
apply a remedy. This is true only to the extent the design 
of roads fails to provide for loadings within the legal limits. 
The chief destructive factor is overloading far bevond the 
legal limits. 

We are faced primarily with the problem of maintaining 
the existing highways with the funds currently available for 
the purpose. We cannot materially alter the design of sur- 
faces already in place except by reconstruction. We cannot 
dig beneath the surface and place material in the subgrades 
of greater load resistance except at prohibitive cost—a cost 
that the heavy truckers would not be willing or able to pay. 
There has been a carry-over of the false assumption of the 
war years,—that roads are expendable. There is a wide 
difference between roads in an area of advance, where they 
are expendable, and roads that in a time of national emer- 
gency can neither be replaced nor reasonably maintained, but 
which are essential elements of production that make possible 
the nation’s all-out defense effort. 

In some quarters it has been suggested that there be a 
gradual raising of axle load limits over a period of years. 
No policy would be more wasteful of public funds. High- 
way engineers can change their designs to meet new require- 
ments, but there is no method of raising the existing mileage 
to higher standards except by reconstruction. Always we 
would have a large mileage of earlier roads being subjected 
to destructive forces. 

New highways are planned to last for a considerable period 
of years. The starting point in their design is determination 
of the loads that will be legally imposed during that period. 
Load limits must be carefully fixed and rigidly adhered to. 
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The claim of heavy truck operators that savings in operat- 
ing cost are reflected in widespread public benefits holds 
true only to the extent that truck operations do not destroy 
capital investment in the highways and increase maintenance 
costs. Truck transport is of incalculable value in our econ- 
omy. It is indispensable to almost every business, farmer 
and family. Every effort should be made to develop it for 
greatest benefit to the nation. For the large majority of 
trucks now in use there is no problem of critical overloads 
or destructive concentrations of axle loads. The size and 
gross load. limits necessary for optimum economy of highway 
transport, all costs considered, can be accomplished within 
the code of the American Association of State Highway 
Officials. Every proposal advanced to raise these sizes and 
weights should be rejected summarily. 

That excessive wheel load concentration can be materially 
reduced by vehicle design is illustrated by comparison of the 
observed use of the heavier vehicle in the eastern and the 
western States. The typical vehicle used for heavy hauling 
in the east has three axles as compared with five in western 
States. The western vehicle has a gross weight 35 percent 
heavier than the eastern vehicle, but the average heavy axle 
load of the western vehicle is 30 percent below that of the 
eastern vehicle. The western vehicles have 67 percent more 
axles per vehicle, but only 48 percent more load axles are 
required to haul the same aggregate gross weight, since 26 
per cent fewer vehicles are required. The western vehicles, 
to do the same hauling job, use four load axles of 14,000 
pounds, where eastern vehicles use two load axles of 20,000 
pounds. In western practice there is a definite advantage in 
economy of truck operation, and the pavement is subjected 
to much safer loads. 

During the two decades 1920 to 1940, the major mileage 
of today’s principal highways was constructed. This mileage 
has now been in service an average of around eighteen years. 
To serve the public’s interests, then, the major problem is 
to keep a very large mileage of old roads in condition to 
carry the rapidly increasing traffic. There are many prob- 
lems within this overall problem. For example, over a large 


part of the United States, when the frost leaves the sub- 
grades after the winter’s freezing, the soils are reduced to a 
near-liquid state. Their capacity in this condition to carry 
loads has been measured by the Minnesota Highway Depart- 
ment, and found to be about one-half that when in a nor- 
mally dry condition. Another example is the reduction of 
the numbers of vehicles of all types that can be carried by 
our highways when trucks constitute an appreciable per- 
centage of the total. This loss of numerical capacity is 
accented on roads with the narrower lanes. If 20 percent 
of the total traffic is made up of trucks, the capacity of a 
road in rolling terrain is redyced by more than one-third of 
its passenger-car capacity. About one-half of the mileage of 
two-lane roads which carry 1,000 or more vehicles per day, 
have a width of 20 feet and less. It must be evident that a 
very much greater number of road users will be benefited by 
widening to two 12-foot lanes with safe shoulders than by 
an equal expenditure of road funds to carry a relatively few 
heavier loads. 


This year the total maintenance costs are estimated, for 
State, County, City and local roads, at 1,103 millions of 
dollars. This amount represents 72 cents for each one dollar 
expended for construction. Even such a comparison does 
not reveal the cost of keeping the present road system in 
operation, because a large percentage of the construction 
expenditure of 1,531 millions of dollars goes for reconstruc- 
tion of roads depreciated beyond the possibility of maintenance. 

Research is reaching into the fields of highway transport 
economics, and the safe operation of the heavier trucking 
units, partciularly as to the performance of brakes. In these 
studies there are many cooperators representing industry and 
users as well as public officials. There is no doubt as to the 
earnest desire on the part of those who represent industry, 
or of the official, to find the facts as a basis for agreement 
in these and other phases of safe, efficient and economical 
highway transport. Only through a recognition of the per- 
tinent facts and through policies reached in good faith, will 
it be possible to build and maintain our road systems in the 
Public Service. 


Basic Economic Relief for Korea 


FAR-REACHING INFLUENCE ON THE PEOPLE OF ASIA 
By HARRY S. TRUMAN, President of the United States 
Message delivered to the United States Congress, June 7, 1949 


RECOMMEND that the Congress authorize the con- 
tinuation of economic assistance to the Republic of 
Korea for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1950. 

The United States is now providing relief and a small 
amount of assistance in rehabilitation to the Republic of 
Korea under Public Law 793—Eightieth Congress. The 
continuation of that assistance is of great importance to the 
successful achievement of the foreign policy aims of the 
United States. The authority of the present act extends only 
until June 30, 1949. For this reason legislation is urgently 
needed and I am hopeful that the Congress may give it early 
consideration. 

The people of the United States have long had sympathetic 
feelings for the Korean people. American missionaries, sup- 
ported by American churches of many denominations, 
brought spiritual guidance, education and medical aid to 


the Korean people during their forty years of Japanese 
bondage. All Americans who have come to know the Korean 
people appreciate their fierce passion for freedom and their 
keen desire to become an independent nation. 


Division Not INTENDED 


Early in the war with Japan, it was resolved that Korea 
should be liberated. In the Cairo Declaration of Decem- 
ber, 1943, the United States joined with the United King- 
dom and China to express their determination that in due 
course Korea should become free and independent. This 
pledge was reafirmed in the Potsdam Declaration of July 
26, 1945, with which the Soviet Union associated itself 
upon its entrance into the war against Japan in the follow- 
ing month. 

With our victory over Japan, it was hoped that the 
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Korean nation would be reborn. Unfortunately, however, 
only the people of Korea south of the Thirty-Eighth Degree 
Parallel have thus far attained their freedom and _ inde- 
pendence. 

The present division of Korea along the Thirty-Eighth 
Parallel was never intended by the United States. The sole 
purpose of the line along the Thirty-Eighth Degree parallel 
was to facilitate acceptance by the Soviet and United States 
forces of the surrender of Japanese troops north and south 
of that line. Immediately after the completion of the Japa- 
nese surrender, the United States through direct negotiations 
with the Soviet Union sought to restore the unity of Korea. 

For two years these efforts were rendered unavailing by 
the attitude of the Soviet Union. When it became apparent 
that further delay would be injurious to the interests of the 
Korean people, the United States submitted the matter to 
the General Assembly of the United Nations, in the hope 
that the United Nations could assist the people of Korea 
to assume their rightful place as an independent, democratic 
nation. 


ELecTION APPROVED BY U. N. 


By vote of an overwhelming majority, the General As- 
sembly adopted a resolution on Nov. 14, 1947, calling for 
an election, under the observation of a United Nations 
temporary commission on Korea, to choose a representative 
national assembly for the purpose of drafting a democratic 
constitution and establishing a national government. 

The Soviet Union refused to permit the United Nations 
Commission to enter its zone. Consequently, the right of the 
Korean people to participate in a free election to establish 
a free government was confined to South Korea. As a result 
of this election, the Government of the Republic of Korea 
was inaugurated Aug. 15, 1948. 

The General Assembly of the United Nations at its next 
session considered the report of its commission and in De- 
cember, 1948, adopted a resolution holding the Government 
of the Republic of Korea to be the validly elected, lawful 
government of the area in which elections were held under 
the commission’s observation—and the only such govern- 
ment in Korea. ‘The General Assembly established a_re- 
constituted commission to consult with the occupying powers 
on the withdrawal of their forces and to continue to work 
for the unification of Korea under represenative government. 

The United States terminated its military government in 
Korea upon the inauguration of the Government of the 
Republic of Korea and recognized the new Government on 
New Year's Day, 1949. 

The December, 1948, resolution of the General Assembly 
called on the occupying powers to withdraw their forces as 
soon as practicable. “The United States has thus far retained 
a small number of troops in Korea at the request of the 
Government of the republic to give the republic an oppor- 
tunity to establish forces adequate to protect itself against 
internal disturbances and external attacks short of an aggres- 
sive war supported by a major power. A military advisory 
group requested by the Korean Government for training 
purposes will be retained in Korea after the withdrawal of 
United States troops. 


KorEA ECONOMICALLY SPLIT 


The debilitated state in which the Korean economy was 
left by the Japanese has been accentuated by the separation 
of the hydroelectric power, coal and metal and fertilizer 


industries of the north from the agricultural and textile in- 
dustries of the south and by the effects of continuing Com- 
munist agitation. 

The United States has furnished the people of South 
Korea with basic relief during the period of military gov- 
ernment. Despite such assistance, however, the republic is 
still far short of being able to support itself, even at the 
present modest standard of living of its people. It is in 
urgent need of further assistance in the difficult period ahead 
until it can stand on its own feet economically. 

The aid now being provided to Korea is essentially for 
basic relief. Without the continuation of such relief, its 
economy would collapse—inevitably and rapidly. Bare relief 
alone, however, would not make it possible for the republic 
to become self-supporting. The republic would remain de- 
pendent upon the continuation of relief from the United 
States at a costly level into the indefinite future—and subject 
to the same inevitable collapse at any time the relief should 
be withdrawn. For these reasons the aid granted should be 
not for mere relief but for recovery. The kind of program 
which is needed is the kind which the Congress has author- 
ized for the countries of Western Europe and under which 
those countries have achieved such rapid progress toward 
recovery during the past year. 

Full advantage should be taken of the broad and successful 
experience in Western Europe by continuing responsibility 
for the administration of the Korean aid program in the 
Economic Cooperation Administration, which has been ad- 
ministering aid to Korea since Jan. 1 of this year. 


150 Mitition Hetp MINIMUM 


Prior to Jan. 1 of this year, aid to Korea was administered 
by the Army as a part of its program for government and 
relief in occupied areas. The budget which I submitted to 
the Congress in January contemplated that ecomonic assist- 
ance to Korea would be continued outside of the Army’s 
program for government and relief in occupied areas. 

The needs of the Republic of Korea for economic assist- 
ance have been carefully studied in the light of the latest 
available information. I am convinced that the sum of 
$150,000,000 is the minimum aid essential during the coming 
year for progress toward économic recovery. 

Such a recovery program will cost only a relatively small 
amount more than a bare relief program. Yet a recovery 
program—and only a recovery program—will enable the 
Republic of Korea to commence building up the coal pro- 
duction, electric power capacity and fertilizer production 
which are fundamental to the establishment of a self-sup- 
porting economy and to the termination of the need for aid 
from the United States. Aid in the restoration of the Korean 
economy should be less costly to the United States in the 
end than a continued program of relief. 

The recovery program which is recommended is not only 
the soundest course economically but also the most effective 
from the standpoint of helping to achieve the objectives of 
peaceful and democratic conditions in the Far East. 

Korea has become a testing ground in which the validity 
and practical value of the ideals and principles of democracy 
which the republic is putting into practice are being matched 
against the practices of communism which have been im- 
posed upon the people of North Korea. The survival and 
progress of the republic toward a self-supporting, stable 
economy will have an immense and far-reaching influence 
on the people of Asia. 
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RESISTANCE TO COMMUNISM 


Such progress by the young republic will encourage the 
people of Southern and Southeastern Asia and the islands 
of the Pacific to resist and reject the Communist propaganda 
with which they are besieged. Moreover the Korean Repub- 
lic, by demonstrating the success and tenacity of democracy 
in resisting communism, will stand as a beacon to the people 
of Northern Asia in resisting the control of the Communist 
forces which have overrun them. 

The Republic of Korea and the freedom-seeking people 
of North Korea held under Soviet domination, seek for 
themselves a united, self-governing and sovereign country, 
independent of foreign control and support and with mem- 






bership in the United Nations. In their desire for unity and 
independence, they are supported by the United Nations. 

The United States has a deep interest in the continuing 
progress of the Korean people toward these objectives. The 
most effective, practical aid which the United States can give 
toward reaching them will be to assist the republic to move 
toward self-support at a decent standard of living. In the 
absence of such assistance, there can be no real hope of 
achieving a unified, free and democratic Korea. 

If we are faithful to our ideals and mindful of our interest 
in establishing peaceful and prosperous conditions in the 
world, we will not fail to provide the aid which is so essential 
to Korea at this critical time. 


The Second Washington 


LIFTING THE VEIL OF IGNORANCE 
By DR. MARSHALL WINGFIELD, President, West Tennessee Historical Society, Memphis, Tennessee 


Delivered at the dedication of the Booker T. Washington Birthplace Memorial 
in Franklin County, Virginia, May 23, 1949 


N traveling over the globe, a sense of history has led 
me to the birthplaces of many men whom history calls 
great. At Ajaccio on the island of Corsica, I stood at 

the birthplace of that amazing personification of force and 
murder known to history as Napoleon the Great. There I 
mused on how far one man can project his life to the wreck- 
ing of the world. I stood at the birthplace of Frederick the 
Great and thought of how little the world has to show that 
the most conspicuous absolute sovereign of his time ever 
lived at all. 

My own interest in the birthplaces of the great is of no 
particular concern today; but we who are here in person, 
and a vast unseen audience who are here in spirit, are glad 
that the interest of a graduate of Tuskegee has caused him 
to preserve this birthplace of Booker T. Washington, Tus- 
kegee’s founder, as a living useful memorial. The Tuskegee 
graduate by whose vision this memorial was established and 
by whose wisdom and industry it is directed is Mr. S. J. 
Phillips who was born and reared in the shadow of Tusk- 
egee. Tuskegee gave him his opportunity for an education. 
It inspired him with the ideals of its founder. Out of that 
inspiration he organized the Booker T. Washington Birth- 
place Memorial to perpetuate the ideals and teachings of 
Tuskegee’s founder. Such were his enthusiasm, ability and 
integrity that many of the notable men of America were 
glad to serve on the Memorial’s Board of Governors and 
Board of Trustees. 


With the moral support of such noted Americans, S. J. 
Phillips has been able to purchase the Birthplace plantation 
and to lead the government to establish here at the birth 
site, a United States Post Office bearing the name of Booker 
T. Washington, just as a United States postage stamp of 
1940 bore his likeness. Within a year of its establishment 
on February 12, 1948, a quarter million pieces of mail had 
passed through this new post office. President Phillips was 
instrumental in leading the 79th Congress to authorize the 
minting of five million Booker T. Washington half dollars. 
These are sold at one dollar each and the money above face 
value is the chief support in this whole enterprise. The Me- 
morial was incorporated on a non-profit basis under the 


laws of Virginia whose legislature appropriated fifteen 
thousand dollars for it in 1946. We are holding dedica- 
tory exercises here today because this, May 23rd, is the 
anniversary of that day in 1946 when the bust of Booker 
T. Washington was unveiled in the Hall of Fame to stand 
there as the years go by among America’s immortals. 

The founder and president of the Booker T. Washington 
Birthplace Memorial has led wisely and well and will con- 
tinue to so lead. And as he continues to lead, he will 
continue to have the confidence of the American public 
which will guarantee the realization of his dreams for this 
Memorial as a center of information, inspiration and educa- 
tion. 

As we stand here today at the spot where was first heard 
the infant cry of that child who became known to the world 
as Booker T. Washington, and as we look at this replica of 
the slave cabin in which he was born, our hearts go out in 
admiration of and wonder at the amazing power with which 
one man may project his life for the blessing of his fellows 
when he launches that life in unselfishness. 

There were many happenings in Franklin County in 1856 
which would have been considered of greater significance 
than the birth of a Negro slave child on the farm of James 
Burroughs. Likewise, there were many happenings in Egypt 
which men would have regarded as of more importance than 
the birth of a Hebrew slave child who was to be known 
to the world as Moses. But the God who watches above 
all babies, whether they be cradled in a basket of bulrushes 
on the Nile, or in a manger in Bethlehem, or on a rag 
pallet in a Franklin County slave cabin,n—that God sees how 
far the baby life will reach before its earthly close. 

The God of history knew, as the dwellers in Franklin 
County could not know, that something had happened here 
where we stand today which was vastly more important 
than the dropping of the calves and colts of which Franklin 
County citizens spoke with pride. The God who broods 
over history could see that 93 years later, millions would 
turn their eyes, and many would turn their feet, to the 
obscure spot where that slave cabin stood, there to pay a 
tribute of honor and gratitude to a man who is entitled 
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to the name great, as Napoleon and Alexander have never 
been and can never be. Even that little log hut itself was 
destined to be reproduced before a century had passed, to 
dramatize the truth that unselfish service and consecrated 
commonsense, even though wrapped in a black skin, can 
make the long journey from slave cabin to America’s Hall 
of Fame. 

The milestones between slave cabin and Hall of Fame 
are many. Born here on April 5, 1856, the next we see of 
the child Booker T. Washington is in a picture which he 
vives us of himself in “Up From Slavery”—one of the great 
autobiographies of all time. In this picture he shows us 
how he got his first hat and his last name. Before he went 
to school he had never worn a hat. He had not noticed that 
other boys wore hats. He felt no need of a hat. But the 
hovs at school had hats so he went home and told his mother 
that he wanted a hat. She had no money, but she got a piece 
of heavy cloth, cut it into two strips and sewed the two 
together in such shape that it would stay on his head. We 
became familiar with that shape 55 years later when we saw 
what was called the ‘overseas cap” on the heads of the sol- 
diers of the first world war. In his later years, Booker T. 
Washington used to say that of all the hats he ever owned, 
this first hat gave him the greatest satisfaction. 

The only name Booker T. Washington ever knew before 
he went to school was Booker. He didn’t know where he 
vot even that much name. But he noticed that as the teacher 
enrolled the pupils each one gave two names. There was no 
time to go home to ask his mother about the matter. So he 
made up his mind that when it came his turn to give his 
name, he would have a last name and he spoke it right up— 
“Booker Washington.” Nobody asked him where he got it 
and he kept it as long as he lived. 

Before Booker T. Washington was ten years old he was 
on the way to the salt works at Malden in the Kanawha 
Valley of West Virginia where his stepfather was employed. 
Seven years later he was making his way, through incredible 
hardships, to Hampton Institute. He made the 500-mile 
trip from Malden to Hampton on foot. He did odd jobs on 
the way to buy food. Often he was hungry. In Richmond 
he slept one night on the ground, under a board sidewalk. 
He reached Hampton with fifty cents in his pocket and 
looking so much like a trarnp that his reception was not very 
cordial. He did not know it at the time, but his entrance 
examination was sweeping and dusting a room. He did it 
so well that the over-exacting head teacher was unable to 
soil her handkerchief when she ran it over the woodwork 
looking for some accusing dust. When she failed to find any, 
she said with a smile, “I guess you'll do for this school.” 
He did “do”, and before he was twenty he was back in the 
Kanawha Valley as teacher of the Negro youth of Malden. 

Booker ‘T. Washington was only 25 years old when he 
was chosen principal of Tuskegee and exposed to the two- 
way sniping experienced by all Negro educators of the time. 
‘There were the whites who said that to educate the Negro 
made him useless for work, and there were the Negroes who 
said that the purpose of education was to relieve one of the 
necessity of manual labor. A delegation of Negroes actually 
waited on Booker T. Washington to protest against manual 
labor as part of Tuskegee’s program. He told the dele- 
gation; ‘There is as much dignity in tilling a field as in 
writing a poem. It is just as important for a girl to know 
how . . We shall 
succeed not by abstract discussion, nor by depending upon 
demands, nor by abuse of some other individual or race, 
hut we will succeed by demonstrating to the world that we 


to keep house decently as it is to read latin. 





can perform the service which the world needs.”’ He never 
tired of declaring that “We shall prosper in proportion as 
we learn to dignify labor and put brains and skill into the 
common occupations of life.’” With such unfailing insistence 
at the heart of his life-work, it seems quite natural to find 
on his monument at Tuskegee the words: “He lifted the 
veil of ignorance from his people and pointed the way to 
progress through education and industry.” 

It is a long road from a Franklin County, Virginia slave 
cabin to America’s oldest and proudest institution of learn- 
ing, but Booker T. Washington made the journey. When 
he was 35, Harvard University called him to its ancient 
campus and bestowed upon him the honorary degree of Mas- 
ter of Arts. In conferring that degree, President Charles 
W. Eliot called him, “teacher, wise helper of his race, good 
servant of God and country.” And so he was, but as a 
servant of God he scorned the idea that songs and prayers 
could make up for shoddy work left undone. To those who 
had dropped their work to attend religious meetings he 
would say, “You will be more benefitted by prayer and song 
after having done your work than by going to prayers with 
your work undone.” As servant of God he declared, “‘No 
man shall drag me down so low as to make me_ hate.” As 
servant of country he warned that “There is no defense or 
security for any of us except in the highest intelligence 
and development of all.” As a realist he declared, ‘The 
best way to get along with people is to have something they 
want.” 

In 1893, Booker T. Washington was in Boston where 
his presence was necessary for several days, but he traveled 
to Atlanta for a five-minute speech though he had to return 
to Boston immediately. But that five-minute speech inspired 
the invitation which was extended to him to speak at the 
opening of the Cotton States Exposition in Atlanta in 1895 
where he was introduced by the Governor of Georgia—the 
first time a high-ranking white official had presented a 
Negro to a southern audience. 

In reporting the second Atlanta speech to the New York 
WORLD, James Creelman said: “It is the first time that 
a Negro has made a speech in the South on any important 
occasion before an audince composed of white men and 
women. It electrified the audience and the response was 
as if it had come from the throat of a whirlwind.” 

Principal Washington built his exposition address around 
the old story of mariners dying of thirst ignorant of the 
fact that the sea-waters were potable because of the influx 
of the waters of the Amazon River. As the dying mariners 
were told by sailors whom they had hailed, “Cast down your 
buckets where you are,” so Booker T. Washington told his 
Atlanta audience to “Cast down your buckets where you are 

. . To those of my own race | would say make friends 
in every manly way of the people of all races by whom we 
are surrounded. .. To those of the white race I would re- 
peat what I say to the people of my own race. . . Cast down 
your buckets among the millions of Negroes whose habits 
you know, whose fidelity and love you have tested in days 
when to have proved treacherous meant the ruin of your 
firesides. Cast down your buckets among people who have, 
without strikes and labor wars, tilled your fields, cleared 
your forests, builded your railroads and cities, and brought 
forth treasures from the bowels of the earth, and helped 
make possible this magnificent representation of the progress 
of the South. Casting down your buckets among my people 
... you will find that they will buy your surplus land, make 
blossom the waste places in your fields, and run your fac- 
tories. While doing this, you can be sure in the future, as 
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in the past, that you will be surrounded by the most patient, 
faithful, law-abiding and unresentful people that the world 
has seen. As we have proved our loyalty to you in the 
past, in nursing your children, watching by the sick bed 
of your mothers and fathers, and often following them 
with tear-dimmed eyes to their graves, so in the future... 
we shall stand by you . . . in a way that shall make the 
interests of both races one. In all things that are purely 
social we can be as separate as the fingers, yet one as the 
hand in all things essential to mutual progress. . . . These 
efforts will be twice blessed—“blessing him that gives and 
him that takes.” There is no other way, for— 


The laws of changeless justice bind 
Oppressor with oppressed ; 

And close as sin and suffering joined 
We march to fate abreast. 


Mr. Creelman reported that as he ended his address, “‘a 
great wave of sound dashed itself against the walls and the 
whole audience was on its feet in a delirium of applause. 
... Handkerchiefs were waved, canes were flourished, hats 
were tossed in the air. The fairest women of Georgia stood 
up and cheered... . : At the close of the speech Governor 
Bullock rushed across the stage and seized the orator’s hand. 
Another shout greeted this demonstration and for a few 
minutes the two men stood facing each other hand in hand.” 

Great as Booker T. Washington was, he was not with- 
out opposition among his own people. The intellectuals 
contended that he did not emphasize political rights and 
scholarly pursuits sufficiently to give the “talented tenth” 
of his race a chance to smite discrimination. Rebecca 
Chalmers Barton in her book, Witnesses for Freedom, 
places American Negro leaders in four groups—the accom- 
modators, the achievers, the experimenters and the pro- 
testers. She places Booker T. Washington among the ac- 
commodators, apparently forgetting that it is unfair to judge 
Booker T. Washington’s racial position by today’s stand- 
ards. 

Booker T. Washington’s admirers will enter a plea of 
guilty to this indictment. They will count such 2 plea an 
honor, recognizing that the work of any Negr* leader of 
Booker T. Washington’s time would have been subject to 
a stalemate had he failed to accommodate himself to the 
prejudices of the period. Many, however, refused to be 
realistic and insisted that the principal of Tuskegee was 
too ready to conciliate Southern prejudices. They called 
him a “half loaf leader” not realizing that a half loaf was 
all that any leader could have secured at the time and that 
a half loaf is better than no bread at all. To all of these 
critics Booker T. Washington would reply, “An inch of 
progress is worth a yard of complaint.” 

Booker T. Washington believed .in evolution, not revolu- 
tion; in education, not agitation; in facing facts and mov- 
ing on from where he was. Because he so believed, he 
made Tuskegee respected by the prejudiced whites in the 
community where it was located, as well as by people who 
lived afar. While passing the home of a Varner family near 
Tuskegee, the lady of the house, not recognizing him, asked 
Principal Washington if he would chop some wood for her. 
He did so. A servant girl who did recognize him, revealed 
to Mrs. Varner the obliging man’s identity. She went to 
his office next morning and apologized. Principal Wash- 
ington replied, “Think nothing of it, Mrs. Varner. I enjoy 
work, and I like to do favors.” From that day Mrs. Varner 
was Tuskegee’s friend. She led her wealthy friends to give 
thousands of dollars to the school. 






The Negroes around Tuskegee were devoted to Prin- 
cipal Washington. They held meetings in the interest of 
the school and to them they brought corn, meal, eggs, meat 
and money. To one of these meetings, when a new build- 
ing was under way, came an aged, illiterate Negro with a 
live pig. In presenting it he said, “Now let everybody 
what loves his race and respects hisself, bring a hog to de 
nex’ meetin’.” 

Principal Washington was loved around Tuskegee by 
both races because he was a conciliator. Somehow he could 
always happily adjust local differences. An illustration of 
his tact’'may be found in the story of a Tuskegee teacher 
from the North, who not knowing the ways of the Deep 
South, hotly angered a local merchant. There was serious 
trouble brewing when Principal Washington approached the 
forming mob and said: “We Negroes are handicapped by 
ignorance, so we may break custom and law. But you 
know the law .. . and we want to learn from you. I know 
you wouldn’t want to bring shame on the community by a 
lawless act, so let’s not try to remedy whatever wrong may 
have been done by doing a worse wrong.’ The mob dis- 
persed. 

The attitude of the white South of Booker T. Washing- 
ton’s day was highly paradoxical as is well illustrated by 
the story of an admiring Southerner who said to Dr. Wash- 
ington: “You are the greatest man in America.” “Oh, no” 
answered Dr. Washington, “you mustn’ think that. There 
are many greater men than I am.” “Well, name one,” 
said the enthusiast. President Theodore Roosevelt, for ex- 
ample,” he replied. “No, you’re wrong. But I thought as 
you do until he invited you to dine with him in the White 
House. 
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Strangely enough, nothing in Booker T. Washington’s 
career was so bitterly attacked as his acceptance of the in- 
vitation to dine with President Theodore Roosevelt in the 
White House. Because of it, the lives of both men were 
threatened. A man confessed that he came to Tuskegee, in 
the pay of a group of Louisianans to kill Principal Wash- 
ington. The would-be assassin injured himself in jumping 
from a train, and was so well cared for in Tuskegee’s hos- 
pital that he forgot all about his commission. 


There were many people who were never able to under- 
stand the furore over the dining with President Roosevelt, 
especially since Dr. Washington had already dined with 
Queen Victoria in Windsor Castle, and with ex-President 
Harrison in Paris, and there had been no similar excitement 
anywhere. When he referred to the matter at all, Booker 
T. Washington would always add that in his moving about 
the South he had never suffered a single personal insult. 
And then, passing over the visit to Tuskegee by President 
McKinley and his entire Cabinet, Principal Washington 
would tell you how the Alabama Legislature adjourned 
and came in a body, with the Governor, to attend com- 
mencement exercises at Tuskegee. 


Booker T. Washington literally gave his life for Tuske- 
gee. He was expected to raise most of the operating cost 
of the school even when the annual budget exceeded $300,- 
000 a year. One day he walked two miles in a New England 
storm and spent three hours with a man who gave him 
nothing. Two years later, however, that same man, un- 
asked, sent him $10,000. Collis P. Huntington gave him 
two dollars at their first meeting and $50,000 at the last. 
Andrew Carnegie was cold to Booker T. Washington at 
their first visit, but after years of patient cultivation he 
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gave money for a library and $600,000 for the endowment 
fund. H. H. Rogers head of Standard Oil Company in- 
vited Dr. Washington to come to his office and, unasked, 
gave him $10,000. An anonymous donor gave $250,000 
after reading the school’s annual report. Within twenty 
years, Tuskegee had grown from thirty students in a dilapi- 
dated shanty and a hen house to a great institution of 1400 
students, 2300 acres of land, 66 buildings, and two million 
dollar endowment. 

While raising money in New York in 1915, his tired 
body collapsed and he was taken to St. Luke’s Hospital 
where doctors frankly told him that the end was not far 
off. He insisted on starting back to Tuskegee though the 
physicians said he could not expect to survive the journey. 
But he said, “I was born in the South, I have lived and 
labored in the South, and I want to die there.” All along 
the way he would inquire, “Where are we now?” The 
passing of Greensboro, Charlotte and Atlanta seemed to 
him the scoring of new triumphs. When he reached Chehaw, 
the little station five miles from Tuskegee, he was fairly 
trembling with his victory. The next morning, November 
14, 1915, he was dead. 

When President Theodore Roosevelt heard the news of 
Booker T. Washington’s death he wrote “As nearly as any 
man I have ever met, he lived up to Micah’s verse, ‘What 
doth the Lord require of thee, but to do justice and to love 
mercy and to walk humbly with thy God.’” Andrew Carne- 
gie said: “To me he seemed the modern Moses who led 
and lifted his race through education to an even better 
thing than a land flowing with milk and honey. History 
is to know two Washingtons—one white and one black, 
both fathers of their people.” 

In 1947, I had the honor of delivering the baccalaureate 
address for Tuskegee’s commencement. Before going to the 
platform that morning, I went alone to the grave of Booker 
T. Washington, Tuskegee’s founder, and stood there in 
contemplation of his victories over life’s handicaps and of 
how the knowledge of those victories had been the inspira- 
tion of my youth, helping me along a road almost as diffi- 
cult as his own. Then, as if by inspiration, it dawned on 
me that Booker T. Washington is still alive—that of all 
the leaders of his race, he is most alive. He lives in the 
achievements of the thousands of men and women who have 
gone out from Tuskegee. He lives in the hundreds of in- 
stitutions which bear his name. He lives in gleaming marble 
and burnished bronze. He lives in a literature which is 
growing to notable proportions. He lives in his deeds done 
for the long-forgotten and the scorned. He lives wherever 
men are “slow to smite and swift to spare.” He lives 
wherever men pray “forgive us our trespasses as we forgive 
those who trespass against us.” His features have been 
impressed upon our coins and imprinted upon our postage 
stamps. His strong, serious face looks down from the walls 
of a thousand schools and colleges and from the walls of 
ten thousand cabins where the obscure and the disinherited 
still dream the old dreams which, as a child, Booker T. 
Washington carried in his own heart. 


So long as hungry-minded American youth shall dream 
of education in spite of poverty; so long as youth shall strive 
against all obstacles to reach places of usefulness in a needy 
world; so long as the dream of democracy shall challenge 
and cheer the human heart; just so long will the sons and 
daughters of America turn their thoughts to this historic 
spot and give thanks for the inspiration which has come to 
the hindered and the handicapped through the life and 
labors of Booker T. Washington. 





